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British Labor Breaks the Truce 


By Arthur Gleason 


HE conference of the British Labour Party, held in 
London on June 26, 27 and 28, from which I have 
just returned, affirmed the four master ideas of the 
British labor movement: 


1. To win the war. 


2. To win the war and establish democratic peace, by using the 
diplomatic as well as the military weapon. British labor practices 
a genuine working class diplomacy. 

3. To become the national party of Great Britain and to gain 
political supremacy by a series of next steps. 


4. To reconstruct the wrecked social system by laying the founda- 


tion of a democratic control of society. 


It expressed its will to win the war, from the keynote open- 
ing speech of the chairman to the angry vigor of its resolution 
on ‘Provision for the soldiers and sailors,’ and the protest 
against cases of neglect of the fighting men and their depend- 
ents by the government. I think nothing so stirred the wrath 
of the labor conference as the report of official slights to the 
discharged soldiers. 

It expressed its diplomacy through the voices of the fraternal 
delegates: Branting, Vandervelde, Renaudel, Thomas, Lon- 
guet. British labor overwhelmingly favors carrying on as 
long as necessary to win the war by a just democratic peace. 
But a powerful element in the trade union movement believes 
that the Allied governments have obstructed efforts toward 
It is opposed to such a government policy. Almost 
all sections believe in the Wilson policy of using both the mili- 
tary and the diplomatic weapon. 

It expressed its political independence 
by breaking the truce with the govern- 
ment and announcing four hundred 
prospective parliamentary candidates. 

It expressed its platform of recon- 
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on the famous pamphlet, Labor and the 
New Social Order. ‘The resolutions 
are a program of political, industrial, 
economic and social reforms. The en- 
tire movement, gauged by pre-war 
standards, grows increasingly socialistic. 
The New Statesman ‘describes this pro- 
gram as one of “practical cooperation, 
based on the systematic maintenance of 
a definite standard of life, and the re- 
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tentiofi by the government of such great services as the rail- 
ways, the coal supply, and the new electricity generating sta- 
tions, with the devotion of surplus wealth to the common 
good.” 

As between “‘anti-national factionalists” and “Bitter-Endian 
Jingoes,” neither had the advantage. The position of the 
center was strengthened. 

The conference reafirmed the leadership of Arthur Hen- 
derson, by reelecting him secretary, and of J. R. Clynes, by 
electing him to the executive committee at the head of the poll 
by a vote of 2,139,000 (540,000 more than the next suc- 
cessful candidate). Clynes, since become the British food con- 
troller, is head of a great trade union. Henderson, Clynes 
and J. H. Thomas interpret British labor—the central section, 
which holds the movement together—as perhaps no other three 
men in the movement. Clynes was the outstanding figure of 
the conference. His speech enabled the conference to break 
the truce with the government without swinging too far to the 
left and so endangering the vigor of war prosecution. 

The chairman of the conference was W. Frank Purdy, of 
the Shipconstructors’ and Shipwrights’ Association, a union 
with 33,000 members. He said: 


All plans of reconstruction, all hopes of rebuilding a better social 
and industrial life after the war, depend on one cardinal fact, and 
that is winning the war. The trade union and labor movement have 
declared that they want no inconclusive peace. This is no time to 
divide forces, whether inside or outside the party. The way to 
consolidate the party is not by forming a new party. 

We need the industrial wing to be Allied to the political wing of 
the movement. But a national party, such as 
is now aimed at, cannot be built up on a 
purely industrial or craft basis. A strong 
industrial organization, backed up by a strong 
political labor party, is the only hope of the 
workers in the future. 
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The Russian and Rumanian peace condi- 
tions throw an illuminating light on the peace 
terms the German military leaders would 
impose if they were victorious. Labor can- 
not and will not accept any such terms. The 
trade union and labor movement have de- 
clared they want no inconclusive peace. The 
war aims of the party represent what we 
are fighting for, not negotiating for. We 
cannot contemplate, after the sacrifices 
which have been made in every part of the 
British Commonwealth and the pouring out 
of our material resources, any end but one, 
and that is victory to the Allied cause. 


rles D. Norton, 
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THE VOTE ON THE TRUCE 


HE conference early came to its most important job; that 

of deciding whether or not to break the truce with the 
government. Did breaking the truce mean that the labor 
members must leave the government? Did it mean that labor 
was not in sympathy with vigorous prosecution of the war? 
The resolution itself, which severs labor policy from govern- 
ment policy in certain details, is as follows: 


That this conference of the Labour Party accepts the recommenda- 
tion of the party executive that the existence of the political truce 
should be no longer recognized. 


Arthur Henderson reviewed the facts that soon after the 
outbreak of war a political truce was entered into by repre- 
sentatives of the Liberal Party, the Conservative Party, and 
the Labour Party, wherein it was agreed that in the event of 
any parliamentary vacancies occurring there should be no con- 
tested elections. The truce held good with renewals until 
December 31, 1916, when the other parties sought to import 
conditions into the agreement which the Labour Party execu- 
tive were not prepared to accept. Since the end of 1916, 
there has been no written compact. But in the intervening 
period, the executive felt that the circumstances of the times 
were such that it was altogether desirable that the spirit of the 
truce should be observed. Nevertheless, on several occasions 
the affiliated labor organizations, in constituencies where 
vacancies occurred, have accepted the executive’s view with 
the greatest reluctance. In the Keighley and Wansbeck 
divisions, the local organizations contested the vacancies against 
the executive’s recommendation. In Keighley, the candidate, 
on a peace-by-negotiation war platform, polled two thousand 
out of six thousand votes. In Wansbeck, the miner candidate, 
on the same platform, polled five thousand out of less than 
eleven thousand votes, and came within 547 votes of winning. 
This year, therefore, the executive decided that the conference 
should be invited to vote on the issue of breaking the truce 
with the government. Mr. Henderson said: 


I hold very strong views about the government and the war, and 
that is why I have declined, during the last twelve months, to take 
any action that would place this government out of office and put 
in a government whose policy I know nothing about. The last 
thing the Labour Party ought to do, having regard to its small mem- 
bership in the House, is to make itself responsible for putting one 
government out without knowing what the next would be. If your 
executive had come to the conclusion that the time had arrived 
when we ought to withdraw the whole of our members from the 
coalition, they would have faced the conference boldly with a recom- 
mendation to that effect. 


We believed it was much better that bye-elections should not be 
contested. That was observed until the Salford election. Ben Tillett 
was one of our listed candidates, and he went there, and fought and 
won. He, a supporter of the war, broke the truce and won. Can 
you wonder if somebody thinks they can repeat Tillett? That is the 
issue we had to face, and were compelled to face, because Salford 
was followed by Keighley, and Keighley by Wansbeck. 


The press created a crisis which is blown to the winds. We are 
asked to vote on one aspect only—the truce as regards bye-elections. 
The phrase could have been included. The resolution can have no 
other meaning. It is not intended to cover all relationships. Those 
who link up the truce and the coalition government do so for pur- 
poses of mischief. Not till after the Wansbeck election did we make 
our decision. We've either got to have a truce and everybody 
keep it, or else rid the executive of responsibility. You’ve got to 
accept the truce if you reject the recommendation. The executive 
will lose little sleep whichever way you decide. 


If the executive had wished the withdrawal of our representatives 
from the government, it would have come out and said so. In a war, 
one of the dangers is to change the government too easily. For 
myself, I shall not be party to any government that is not under 
the control of labor. But there is no connection between approving 
the candidacy of the miners’ representative, and reaking the gov- 
ernment. This, then, is the only issue: to have a truce and every- 
body keep it, or no truce. 


Then followed a speech by Robert Smillie against Mr. Hen- 
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derson’s position. 
unionist in Great Britain. 
eration (with 800,000 members, by the figures which G. D. H. 
Cole has just given me). He is chairman of the Triple Alli- 
ance (miners, railwaymen, transport workers), of a million and © 
a half trade unionists. He is powerful because of his posi- 
tion, and he is powerful in his personality. In his voice there 
is that which makes you remember the multitude whom he 
represents. He is a man of middle years, with a face of 
sensitiveness—a face that is sad in repose and into which con- 
sciousness of power passes when he speaks. His eyes carry 
a far-seeing look. He is a man of the common people who has 
seen and felt suffering. I think he hates that men should 
needlessly suffer as he hates nothing else, and that this makes — 
him the militant pacifist that he is. His view on the war is as 
follows: ‘Peace now would be a victory for humanity, and — 
peace two years hence, whoever the victor, would be a defeat — 
for humanity.” To the conference, Mr. Smillie said: 


meted 


At Wansbeck, we wanted a miner. The miners are not an un- 
important part of this conference. With the assistance of the Labour 
Party, we could have won the election. We were told that there 
was atruce. As it was, without the help of the Labour Party, the 
election gave an indication of the temper of this country from end ~ 
to end. After the truce was entered into, it was reported to the — 
rank and file. And now, this morning, we were amazed to hear from ~ 
Mr. Henderson that there has been no truce since 1916. And he sug- — 
gests one or two words, “as regards bye-elections,’ which will © 
change the whole sense of it. Mr. Henderson has had a hand in : 
changing governments during this war. Blindfolded in this hall, ~ 
he could make sure of a better government than the present—a~ 
government that has refused to allow you to entertain an honored 
guest, Troelstra, the Dutch delegate, that has refused to allow us , 
to choose our company, a government who prevented Maggie Bond- 
field from going to America.’ 


And we are going to end the truce, Mr. Henderson. } 


We are not as strong as we should be if our labor men were” 
outside the government. We should have won our Wansbeck elec- , 
tion with the assistance of the Labour Party. I sincerely hope this 
conference will end our connection with the coalition government. ’ 
There is no dignity left to the labor movement if the government } 
refuses our invited guests and refuses to let Maggie Bondfield go, 
because she does not think as the government thinks. So now we are 
to end a truce that doesn’t exist, and we want no new truces behind! ! 
our backs, 
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J. Bromley, secretary of the Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen (34,000 members) backed up Mr. Smillie and said+' 


The opinion of the rank and file is to break the truce. 


J. Jones, a delegate of the General Workers (164, 000/ 


members), represents the other extreme of opinion. He said:. 


It’s not unity some people want but scalps. 
is, it’s the best I know of. I’m not going to change Lloyd George, 
for Lansdowve. We want to escape the pitfalls our comrades iny 
other countries have met. Lord Curzon is more hateful than a. 
Prussian Junker. Carson to me is first cousin to Judas Iscariot. Ir, 
spite of the bad company we have to keep, we'll go on with the goy- 
ernment. We have gained the recognition from the government. 
that from the ranks of organized labor men can be found who car. 
handle the situation. I’m a pro-war Socialist and a pro-Ally Socialist . 


Bad as this country” 


Robert Williams is secretary of the Federation of Trans, 
port Workers (350,000 members) and a leader of the radica’ 
element. He said he expected to see Mr. Clynes (who wat 
then parliamentary secretary to the food controller) come; 
forward in defense of the position of himself and the othe 
labor members of the government. 


I look on Mr. Clynes as a kind of devil’s advocate. The Labou’ 
Party is irrevocably established on the economic necessities of th’ 
common people. Perhaps it would be better if shorn of some of it 
present members. If the resolution means the withdrawal of Clyn 
and Barnes, so much the better for the labor movement. 


1Miss Margaret Bondfield was selected to go to the St. Paul meeting of thy 
American Federation of Labor as one of the two fraternal delegates represent! 
ing the Trade Union Congress. 
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W. Whitefield, a delegate of the Miners’ Federation, pro- 
tested against Mr. Smillie’s views, saying: 


The head of a great organization should not make speeches on 
which the rank and file are not consulted. 


Sylvia Pankhurst (of the British Socialist Party, with a 
membership of 10,000) spoke of “labor members forced to 
vote against 30 shillings for agricultural labor,” of “secret 
treaties, covering not only Alsace-Lorraine, but the left bank 
of the Rhine and Mesopotamia,” of “the atrocious Japanese 
and Chinese business,” of “the Japanese entering Russia to 
crush the Socialist movement.” 

Mr. Whitefield and Miss Pankhurst were dealt with ex- 
actly alike by the conference. ‘Their first sentences were 
listened to in silent attention. As Mr. Whitefield proceeded 
to give a militant pro-war speech, and Miss Pankhurst to give 
a denunciation of foreign policy, the delegates lost interest 
in the old stuff, and chatted among themselves till a uni- 
versal murmur arose, with the figure of a kindly old man in- 
audible but gesticulating, followed by a pretty woman, audible, 
earnest, but ineffective. As the buzz of conversation grew 
against Miss Pankhurst, and as the chairman implored her not 
to roam the earth but to speak to the question, she said: 


We want to end the truce because, as I say, our foreign policy 
is wrong. If you don’t fight bye-elections, you are responsible for 
foreign policy, profiteering, low soldiers’ pensions, massacres in 
Ireland. 


George N. Barnes is one of the eight labor members of 
the present British government. He is in the War Cabinet 
(succeeding Mr. Henderson). He spoke in a sad, tired voice, 
as if the responsibilities of his office had almost overborne him. 
He spoke as to a lost cause. He was interrupted with mur- 
murs of dissent. When he said he would regard relief from 
office as a “great deliverance,” a mighty “Oh” went up from 
the front seats. He had the respect but not the backing of 
the majority in his argument that labor must swallow the 
government policy whole. He said: 


If you pass this resolution, it seems to me you will be driven to 
take the next step by the logic of events. There is a great deal 
more in the resolution than would appear on the face of it. This 
is the act of many in the last few years. This is the culminating 
act, engineered by those who have taken advantage of every griev- 
ance, real or imaginary, during the last three years, who have trotted 
out imaginary secret treaties (cries of “Oh”), who have taken ad- 
vantage of our weariness, who have trotted out tales about financiers 
meeting abroad, who have done every mortal thing within their 
power to separate the people from those who are prosecuting the war. 

I believe this resolution will have the effect of weakening not only 
the nation but the Labour Party. There are many who believe that 
| the Labour Party is stronger today because of the strenuous propa- 
ganda of Mr. Smillie and his friends. I believe that is a profound 
mistake. I believe that the Labour Party has gained in strength 
because of its attitude at the beginning of the war and since. 


I am in the government as the representative of the Labour Party. 
I'm going to stop there till the Labour Party withdraws me. Con- 
sider the position of divided allegiance that this resolution to break 
the truce puts us into. What am I to do (“Get out,” a delegate 
shouts). I am for this war. It is a war for the liberties of people 
in this and other countries. This resolution will create political 
factions. It may have the effect of getting the government to declare 
war against us. This old country is, with all its faults, the best of 
all. Unity against a common foe—the Labour Party has stood for 
this for three and a half years. The resolution will put snags in 
the way of the government. Let us reject the resolution and re- 
affirm our resolution to win the war. 


He told how impossible his position would become if the 
government sent him to a constituency to support the coalition 
candidate and the Labour Party asked him to back the opposi- 
tion candidate. 

_ Then rose J. R. Clynes. 
As the political writers used to say, he is the “little giant” 
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of the trade union political movement. He needs a platform 
in order to be seen, for he is tiny, and they gave him the plat- 
form. He is today food controller, one of the half-dozen 
great executive jobs of Great Britain. He represents the 
National Union of General Workers (164,000 members). 
He is clear-thinking and direct. He is only a few inches 
over five feet in height. His early hardships have turned 
him grey and left him frail. When he rose to speak the 
delegate behind me said, “Now he will straighten everything 
out.” He said: 


I do not go so far as Mr. Barnes. Labor must reserve some 
measure of freedom. I am of the same mind concerning the reso- 
lution as that of the executive, not caring much whether it’s passed 
or not. Do the trade unions and constitutional parts of the labor 
Movement want to resist the government in its opposition to German 
aggression? Let us be fair in this matter of passports. The Bol- 
sheviki government refused passports to Socialists. Other govern- 
ments have refused passports. They are not predisposed villains. 

What is the purpose of this resolution? Is it to make the govern- 
ment weaker in the prosecution of the war? Are we labor mem- 
bers to leave the government for the purpose of making the govern- 
ment stronger in the prosecution of war? I’m willing to take any 
method to test the opinion of the rank and file on this. Let one of 
the delegates who differs with me resign his seat in his working 
class constituency, and Ill resign mine. I’m willing to test out any 
constituency on his position and mine. Is organized labor prepared 
to barter Belgium? Is organized labor prepared to give up the 
rights of small nations? (A voice: “Ireland.”) Is labor prepared 
to be a sect and sever itself from the great national purpose? 

When our inter-Allied war aims reached Germany, they were re- 
ceived with a whiff of contempt (Voice: “Unfair.” Interruptions). 


Are you willing to fight for labor’s war terms as well as to formu- 
late them? I’m willing to take the test this minute of allowing the 
working class to decide on my position. 


Next came Ben Turner, one of the executives of the Labour 
Party. He represents the General Union of Textile Workers 
(21,000 members). He said: 


Include in that test the soldiers and sailors. The rank and file 
Opinion is that they’re as anxious for the prosecution of peace now 
as they were for war. (Cheers from most of the delegates.) 


I ask our members in the government, as pals of my own, to come 
on the side of the soldiers and sailors who want peace, and the 
women who want peace. There has been much spoken here of 
Germany’s shameful peace with Russia. Yes, but that was the 
peace of military victory—a peace of force. What the peoples, all 
the people of Europe, need, is a peace by negotiation. 


Then came the vote, 1,704,000 in favor of breaking the 
truce with the government, 951,000 against,—a majority of 
753,000. This vote means that labor is to have a measure of 
freedom. It will contest bye-elections. The labor members 
will remain in the government. Labor is determined to win 
the war. At the same time, the vote is a hint to the govern- 
ment. As one delegate expressed it—‘‘We have a reactionary 
government. ‘This is a kind of warning to them that they 
take care.” The Telegraph (a semi-official government organ) 
scents danger: 


Its underlying purpose is not merely to break the truce in the 
constituencies but to break the coalition government by making the 
position of labor ministers impossible. Those who engineered 
this knew that any direct attack was foredoomed to failure 
because labor remains as unshaken in its determination to win 
the war as it was when the first truce was signed. Robert Smillie, 
the president of the Miners’ Federation, and possibly the most power- 
ful figure in the British trade union movement, was in his most ag- 
gressive mood. His speech was almost as bitter against Mr. Hen- 
derson as against the government. 


Mr. Clynes followed up the vote by a public statement that 
the decision of the conference does not mean that labor will 
lessen its support in the prosecution of the war, or that repre- 
sentatives of labor will cease to serve their country in any 
office of state. It means, he said, that 


there is some desire in labor circles to put forward candidates in 
bye-elections without the restraint which the party truce has im- 
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posed. Although the working classes, like others, are paying bitterly 
in life and treasure for the democratic peace for which we are 
fighting, they will never consent to a settlement on German terms. 


Elihu Root, on July 18, phrased with exactness the attitude 
of the British Labour Party to the coalition government. His 
analysis concerned itself with our own government, but the 
claim he made for the Republican Party is the claim made by 
the British Labour Party. He said: 

We have been building up by a great mass of statutes an execu- 
tive authority unprecedented in scope and absolutism. No govern- 
ment can afford to go on without the tests and criticisms of policy 
and performance which can hardly be furnished during the con- 
tinuance of this war except by putting Republicans in Congress. 
(Labor men in Parliament.) With the tremendous power which the 
exigencies of war have vested in the executive branch of govern- 
ment, it is very difficult for legislative members of the party in power 
to express, or indeed to form, independent judgment and to subject 


measures proposed for legislation to the process of correction and 
improvement by discussion and amendment, yet without this terrible 


mistakes are certain to be made. 

RTHUR HENDERSON is a clever stage manager, 
A and he achieved a successful “effect”? when he suddenly 
popped Kerensky upon the platform. ‘The delegates were 
stunned, enthusiastic, and a few of them were puzzled. The 
words passed : 


THE FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


We don’t want any government plant about this. 
Whom does he represent as fraternal delegate? 
Certain persons come and go. 


What lay in their mind was this: If Margaret Bondfield 
could not go to America, representing labor, why could Ker- 
ensky enter England? Why does the government give per- 
mission to one and not to another? Is it that Kerensky is to 
be the decoy for government policy? 

Kerensky spoke for a couple of minutes and his ‘“‘real appear- 
ance” was postponed to the next day. Meanwhile some of the 
delegates became “ugly.” ‘Hear Litvinoff,’ chanted one 
Socialist woman. Neither regular business nor the pleading 
of the chairman could overcome her musical drone. ‘< tall, 
ascetic, young, class-conscious representative of the “left” kept 
precipitating himself from his seat, like a jack-in-the-box, with 
a “Mr. Chairman,” “Point of order, Mr. Chairman.” Ninety 
per cent of the delegates were growing annoyed at being held 
up by the group of obstructors. 

These are the moments for which Mr. Henderson reserves 
himself. If one object of oratory is to persuade and convince 
(just as another is to charm and inspire and stimulate) then 
in attaining his object Henderson is a powerful orator. He 
speaks without grace or beauty. But he speaks to the primary 
sense of justice, with a weight of fact and reason, and direct- 
ness, in a strong one-toned voice of mastery. In a convention 
of many voices and wide divergences among the extremists, 
he bears down and conquers opposition and welds the welter 
into coherence and unity. Such a volume of power comes out 
of the man as I have felt only in two other public men (those 
two men were Roosevelt and Moody). ‘The opposition of 
opinion about breaking the government truce had been sharp. 
Some believed that this was a move to lose the war, a pro-Ger- 
man device. Others wished to break utterly with the govern- 
ment and force the labor members back into private life. Hen- 
derson had cleared the air with his deep, powerful voice, and 
his middle-of-the-way interpretation. 7 

And now the convention was in an uproar over Kerensky. 
About fifty delegates were excited and voluble because they 
thought that Kerensky was the advance agent of a Russian 
counter-revolution. Members of the British Socialist Party 
saw in his coming the beginnings of an attack on the world’s 
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first Socialist republic. They were determined that he should 
not be heard. ‘Then came Henderson and removed the whole 
discussion from the realm of heated feelings and party war- 
cries. 
free speech. And he reduced a shouting half hundred to five 
persons against 850 when the matter was put to the vote. 

Always the vote follows his voice. He doesn’t intervene 
until there is a rough-house. Unlike some men who com- 
promise differences, he doesn’t do it by soft soap and gentle 
conciliation. He uses a cast-iron voice and a bull vitality to 
pound in the sensible central interpretation of a plain man, 
and he does it with all the energy and noise of an exhorter of 
the extreme left. 

Henderson'is one of the most deceptive men I have met. 
Like Ulysses, when he is seated, you would take him for no- 
body in particular. In conversation he is a little verbose, im- 
personal and oratorical. 
ence. But when the herd cries of a thousand strong men 
(representing two and a half million men) pierce through to 
the layers of his stored vitality, hidden under a commonplace 
exterior, something awakens and he puts on power and rays 
it out on the mass till they obey him. He is a man without 
general ideas, unimaginative, a supple politician who adjusts 
policy to labor opinion. But he is honest and he understands 
the leadership of men. He is serving Great Britain well. To 
the conference Henderson said: 

A prominent representative of the left wing suggested that another 
prominent representative should be heard at our previous conference 
(Litvinoff, the representative of the Bolsheviki government). In a 
spirit of toleration we consented. He came. He made his speech. 
We did not agree. We listened. We listened as believers in the 
right of free speech. 

The fight was over. 
forward, his knees shaking, but with the orator’s consciousness 
of past victories. He is a sick man. He made the impression 
of a suffering, pure-minded radical, like one of our scholarly 
East Side Jew boys. He has a face of seriousness, without — 
humor, yellow-pale, a well-shaped head: the face and head 
designed for a larger body than his thin, small frame. He 
has the large mouth of the natural orator, a large but blunt 
nose. Before his talk, while he waited in an ante-room for 
the judgment of the delegates, he had walked back and forth 
in short nervous steps, occasionally pausing before a mirror 
to adjust his wing collar and puff necktie. 
has come to this planet on a high mission, and he has the face 
of a boy who has gone stale with overwork and suffering; a 
vitality that is wholly of the spirit, with no physique to support 
It. 

Once he begins to speak he loses self-consciousness. His 
red-rimmed small dark eyes light. His voice, harsh but with a 
ring, stabs out the sentences. 
slowly to gesturing after ten minutes of less impassioned 
speech. Between sentences he pauses, sometimes for several 
seconds. Gradually and naturally he fires himself into ex-— 
altation and ends in a rush of words which sweeps the audience 
to applause. 

He spoke of the warning voices coming from Russia, when 
he was chief, when he begged the Allies to make clear their 


war aims, when they forced him into an offensive that broke , 


Russia, an offensive fought without those war aims made clear. 


It is a thousand pities that the warning voices coming from Russia 
were not at that time heeded by the Western Allies. 


The audience cheered loudly. 


I bear witness here that the Russian people will never recognize ~ 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which is hurling Russia into the abyss © 
of annihilation. 


He appealed to the sense of fair play and the right of © 


Disorder died away. Kerensky came — 
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He spoke of the genuine fanatics and the German agents 
who enervated the mass of Russian soldiers. 


To my astonishment, some very serious European political men 
consider that régime as democratic which dispersed the Constituent 
Assembly, abolished freedom of speech, made human life the easy 
prey of every Red guardsman, destroyed the liberty of the elections 
even in the councils of the workmen, and made an end of all the 
institutions of self-government that have been elected by universal 
suffrage. If this method of dealing with the population may be 
considered democratic, then I shall be permitted to ask what may be 
the essence and characteristic features of genuine reaction? 


To the conference he outlined the conditions and asked 
“whether it is or is not possible to remain a calm spectator.” 
He did not advocate a course of action. “There were mem- 
orable moments with Kerensky. One was when the audience 
rose to him and sung “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” It is the 
song with which the British greet a port wine peer and a 
jolly tar. It needs ruddy, rubicund faces and bottles and 
birds in the shank of a happy and mellow evening. Sung to 
this stricken man, lately out of hell, there was grim irony. 

The other quaint episode was when Kerensky, swept and 
uplifted by the good will of the conference, turned and kissed 
the very British stolid face of Arthur Henderson. 

It is to be remembered in sketching this scene that the his- 
tory of Kerensky is woven in with that of Henderson. It 
was the visit to Russia of Henderson and his talks with 
Kerensky that sent him home a believer in an international 
consultative labor conference. Then followed Henderson’s 
advocacy of Stockholm, his ejection from the War Cabinet 
and his enhanced position in British labor. 
| Following Kerensky came Pierre Renaudel, a leader of the 
French majority socialists: He is a heavily built man, with a 
round, full face. He talks at a swift gallop of words in a 
loud monotone. ‘There is a tone of alarm, of excitation, in 
the voice, which one often marks in the Latin. He said: 

} 


The aims of the inter-Allied memorandum looked to an interna- 
tional gathering where all the countries will be represented in which 
| there is a Socialist movement. The difficulties of translating the 
memorandum into practice we know from daily experience, and they 
are again emphasized by the refusal of passports to Troelstra. The 
governments are accumulating fault upon fault, and their gravest 
mistake is not to understand the people’s idea of national defense. 
We must appeal to the revolutionary elements in the Central Em- 
pires. When we feel that movement coming toward us, then we 
should have to see that it receives freedom of expression. 


There is still required to meet the requirements of the memoran- 
dum that elements in Germany should acknowledge the responsibility 
for the war. ‘Then it is for us to meet such a movement on their 
part, and not to allow the governments to break such a movement. 
And, finally, we should have international peace. 


The French minority Socialist, Jean Longuet, was received 
with long and loud applause. Perhaps more surely than any 
other speaker of the conference he struck the emotional recep- 
tivity of the audience. He struck it several times. His per- 
sonality and his words create a little of a spell. He is a 
poet and mystic and dreamer, a dangerous dreamer. He has 
the blood of three races in him, French and German and 
English, and so comes with an international quality by birth- 
right. Then in his person the long history of the labor move- 
ment is incarnated as in no other leader in Europe, for he is 
the grandson of Karl Marx. His opponents call him defeatist. 
His face is pale, with a high forehead, a long gray bush of 
| hair, a little, sleek, black moustache. 


This is the fourth time since the war began that I have been in 
the British labor conference, and the war is still with us. The 
|revelations of the secret diplomatic negotiations have shown that 
| those negotiations were going on not alone without the knowledge 
| of the French nation, but without the knowledge of the bulk of the 
French Cabinet. We have a strong conviction that through the nego- 
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tiations a great opportunity has been missed for making peace upon 
decent conditions. I have been brought to this conviction absolutely 
by my own knowledge of my friends in close touch with the Foreign 
Committee of the Chambers. Why has this opportunity been missed? 
Because of the imperialistic designs of various governments of 
Europe. . 

Our Jingoes have played into the hands of the German Jingoes. 
Your country and mine are in a worse condition, military and diplo- 
matic, than a year ago. Unrest brought out 180,000 workingmen in 
Paris alone, demanding that war aims should be published. In war 
time there exists no opportunity to have the voice of the nation heard. 
The battleground of militarism was once Tsari#sm and is now Ger- 
manism. As a French patriot, I protest against the blind never- 
endism and jingoism. German militarism is the worst in the world, 
and I think that the blind never-endism policy of some of our leaders 
has helped the dangerous designs of German militarism. It is be- 
cause we, of what has been called the minority, are demanding the 
uprising of the German people that we demand an international 
meeting. The German people will not rise at the appeal of the 
capitalistic governments of France and England. But they will rise 
at the appeal of the working class (loudest applause of the day). 
This is why we wish the international meeting. 


Albert Thomas, the French Socialist of the “right,” for- 
merly minister of munitions, is heavy set, with a ruddy rec- 
tangular beard. Full of vitality, he gestures with two hands 
and arms, lifting them higher and higher as if lifting a gift to 
heaven. He said: 


Maiihe military victory must be supplemented by the power of the 
international labor movement. 


He wrote on June 28 of this year, during the labor con- 
ference: 


By the rapid development of her forces, the Entente must assume 
the superior role. With perfect frankness, she must, at the same time, 
proclaim ceaselessly and define with increasing clearness the condi- 
tions of a just peace which she wishes to establish upon the earth. 


Vandervelde of Belgium came next, stout, with authority 
of bearing and strong voice of determination: 


In this hour of supreme anxiety, when the fate of democracy is at 
stake, I cannot think of Stockholm or Berne, I think of Calais, 
Amiens and Paris. After the infamous Brest-Litovsk peace, the 
German majority Socialists have raised a feeble protest, but they 
have not even recorded their votes against it in the Reichstag. 


The Socialists in occupied Belgium send a message of greeting. 
They approve the attitude of their representatives at the February 
inter-Allied conference. We are ready to take part in an interna- 
tional conference, provided that those who stand on the principles 
of internationalism shall be there. Those who have betrayed those 
principles cannot be present. We have sent our resolutions to the 
German Socialists. As long as they do not answer we cannot at- 
tend an international conference. 


At the same time, we know there are those in the enemy ranks who 
stand for democratic peace—Kautsky, Bernstein, Rosa Luxemburg, 
and other independent Socialists. We must hope that the ferment 
of revolution which exists in every country will, if led aright, help 
us. When that day comes, we may hope that the time has come for 
the meeting of the International. 


Hjalman Branting, minister of state, leader of the Social 
Democratic Party of Sweden, was more the statesman type 
than any other person present. He was cautious and wise in 
speech, strongly pro-Ally, anti-German military, anti-Bol- 
sheviki, but with temperateness in every utterance. He spoke 


. as a man whose words carry influence and who therefore must 


be precise and sparing. He has grey hair, brushed back from 
the forehead, bushy eyebrows, a flowing moustache, large, dim 
eyes. He is solidly built, a man of weight, all around, the 
experienced administrator, the responsible leader, the first 
citizen of Sweden. I should rank him as one of the half 
dozen most influential men I have met. I had the feeling that 
for long vision and surety of action he was the greatest man 
upon the platform. He has little appeal to an audience. 
There is no emotional fire to him. There is nothing histrionic 
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in his make-up. It is all solid worth and intelligence. The 
international movement will be safe in his hands. It is for- 
tunate that he is leader in the work of reconstruction. 

Branting’s attitude is accurately given by the Labour 
Leader: 


M. Branting looked and, throughout his visit, spoke the part of an 
elderly responsible progressive statesman of a neutral government, 
terribly afraid of saying half a sentence that might prejudice his 
power to play a useful part in the bringing a people’s peace out of 
the weltec of the world war. 


He made it clear, says the Labour Leader (itself an or- 
gan of the “‘left’’), that 


his life-long as well as recent experiences of Prussian militarism had 
made him on the whole a majority rather than a minority Socialist 
among the Allies. He told us of Finland’s recent sufferings and was 
sternly determined that we should not suspect him of either Bermond- 
sey or Bolsheviki sympathies, and seemed more than perplexed at 
ours. 


To the conference, Branting said: 


In Sweden, the Socialist and Labour Party now have more than 
one-third of the seats in the House of Commons. In the war, they 
have stood for neutrality, anti-military policy and social reform. 

The work of the International has fallen on the small countries, 
as the link between the belligerents. It is their duty to make the 
reconstruction of the International possible. 

We think it possible to find certain Socialists in Germany who 
have stood against imperialism. 

It is possible that by the reconstruction of the International we 
might have avoided for the world the great and unhappy events 
and the terrible losses which have occurred since last summer. 
Had our comrade, Troelstra, been allowed to attend this conference 
we should have heard more of the present movement in the labor 
world of Germany. A blunder which I cannot understand has pre- 
vented him from coming here. (Voice: “Lloyd George.’’) 

The Independent Socialists of Germany are now fighting so bravely 
that we can hope that even amongst the German majority Socialists 
where imperial currents are so strong, there are other currents run- 
ning in the other direction. I hope amongst that majority there are 
many who will see they must come over to fight for a just peace. 
The resurrection of the International is certain. 


To Camille Huysmans, M. Branting said: 


I have the impression of the American labor delegation that they 
do not well understand for what reason we are more concerned 
about time than they are. We must avoid the material ruin of 
Europe, and for this reason we fight; but we have also a peace 
policy. 


In a talk with me, M. Branting said: 


I have come on the invitation of the Labour Party. I was a little 
uncertain whether this was the opportune time, because the offensive 
was not finished, and I believed the time would be more appropriate 
after the collapse of the German offensive, when an equilibrium was 
established. The League of Nations, I hope, will come, after real 
peace and in connection with it. It should be a council of free na- 
tions who can enforce their will on humanity. 

We have had no manifestation from the German majority Socialist 
Party. One cannot say with surety what is their intention. I have 
had no direct information from them for long months. In certain 


THERE’S MANY A LONESOME DAISY 


By Annette Wynne 


HERE’S many a lonesome daisy where never a child can be, 

And many a lone little brooklet is dancing away to the sea; 
Yet children must stay in the’city with only dull walls in view, 
As if there were never a brooklet and never a daisy grew! 
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things, there are great differences between German Socialists and 
all others. The German Socialists should give the same guarantee 
as the Allied Socialists. 

In the opinion of the Social Democratic Party of Sweden, the 
Bolsheviki are the enemies of the Socialist movement. They perse- 
cute the Socialists and suppress their journals. There is a growing 
feeling in Sweden for the Allies. Our Activists (for entering the 
war on the German side) are discredited by now. Among the 
leaders of the Bolsheviks there are pro-Germans. 


This covers the reports brought to British labor by the 
fraternal delegates. 

Because the Western Offensive is at its height and because 
the labor movement of Germany has not met the proposals of 
Allied Labor, the British Labour Party in its conference took 
no further steps in international diplomacy. The Allied So- 
cialists have accepted the British Labour Party’s war aims 
memorandum, and have sent it to Germany. An effort made 
by the Independent Labour Party to table a resolution calling 
for diplomatic effort to win the war and demanding a re- 
vision of the Secret Treaties was unsuccessful. 

Summing up the speeches of the fraternal delegates, and the 
sense of the conference: 


They look to an international conference, but not till 

The German democracy shows convincing signs of initiating 
a movement by responding to the inter-Allied memorandum 
and accepting its principles. 

The collapse of the German offensive. 3 

The conditions for an International were agreed to be in- 
opportune. The time is not now. But British labor is 
slowly moving towards a consultative conference. 

Labor sees that there is no way but to destroy the military 
power of Germany, the power which betrayed Russia at 
Brest-Litovsk. It believes that the way to destroy it is by 
vigorous prosecution of the war and by the creation of a 
democratic movement in Germany. J. H. Thomas, secre- 
tary of National Union of Railway Men (400,000 members), 
stood, with Ben Tillett, Will Thorne and Will Crooks, for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. But he and his railway 
men are committed to the inter-Allied memorandum, looking 
towards an international consultative conference. On June 
16 he said to the railway men: 


Our cause is what it was four years ago. It was not territory 
not conquest, but the destruction of militarism. For that reason )) 
approved the Stockholm conference. Labor must fight and must in~ 
sist upon meeting the workers of the world face to face. This is the 
only way of insuring an open peace. 


[In next week’s issue, the SurveEY will publish the second instal 
ment of Mr. Gleason’s report, together with the full text of the 
twenty-six resolutions on reconstruction passed by the conference o 
the British Labour Party. These resolutions are an elaboration 0. 
the now famous Report on Reconstruction (presented to the Notting 
ham Conference under the title of “Labour and the New Social Or 
der’). These twenty-six resolutions are of high importance, as the, 
work out the lines on which social reconstruction, as purposed b 
British labor, will proceed after the war.]| 


Why Have an Exhibit?’ 


By Evart G. and Mary Swain Routzahn 


HOSE who see their objective clearly may answer 

our title question, “Because we want to get some- 

thing done. We wish, for instance, to show foreign 

women of the tenements that flies carry disease,” or 
“We want to create a demand for a law raising the age limit 
for compulsory education.” 

A clear purpose in undertaking an exhibit may seem so 
obvious as scarcely to need stating. Yet it happens in a sur- 
prisingly large number of instances that those who plan ex- 
hibits see their objective so vaguely as to say in answer to 
the question of purpose, ‘“We want an exhibit to show at the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Club,” or “We have been 
offered space in an industrial exposition and we want to get 
up an exhibit to put in it.’’ An exhibit is, to be sure, some- 
thing to show or with which to occupy space, just as a speech 
can be something to occupy time or fill the air with sound. 
We are all aware of the futility of speeches of this sort, but 


1An advance chapter from a volume, The A, B, C of Exhibit Planning, 
written by the authors above named from a long experience in the Department 
of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation. Price $1.60 by 
mail of the Russell Sage Foundation or of the Survey $1.70. 
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curiously enough, many people are readily satisfied with ex- 
hibits that are merely something to show and to occupy space, 
even though the rather purposeless plan may call for much 
effort and not a little expense. 

With a definite purpose in view you may test each step in 
the exhibit preparation by its usefulness in relation to that 
purpose. If your exhibit is aimed to teach tenement mothers 
to keep flies out, you know at once that you must devise 
special methods of inducing this reluctant group to come and 
see your exhibit; that detailed scientific or technical charts 
demonstrating the method in which flies carry disease germs 
will not be very convincing to them; that in addition to 
making the fly menace clear, you will need to demonstrate 
very simply and practically how windows can be screened 
at small expense, or jhow as an alternative it is at least 
possible to keep flies away from the baby and from the 
food. In fact, everything you do in preparing for the exhibit 
—the choosing of time, place, ideas, forms, words, explainers, 
follow-up—is almost sure to be different from and much more 
specific than would be the case had you not clearly defined 
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your objective and directed your whole effort toward it. 

If the effort is worth making, obviously the end in view 
must be something worth while, and you are likely to reach 
that end just in so far as you start out with a definite and 
worth-while purpose and keep the purpose before you at every 
step of the preparation. Most social workers at best can ac- 
complish but a small part of what they would like to do. 
Why, then, waste effort on making an exhibit for so vague 
a purpose as just to lend to women’s clubs or to show at an 
annual meeting or at county fairs? Why fire a stray or scat- 
tering shot if it is possible by taking aim to hit a target? 

We have been somewhat insistent as to the importance of 
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the exhibitor seeing clearly the definite purpose to be served 
by the use of an exhibit. A necessary condition of having 
such a purpose is an understanding of what results may reason- 
ably be expected from an exhibit. We have asked, “What 
do you wish to accomplish by means of an exhibit?” and a 
fair counter question may well be, ‘“What can we expect to 
accomplish through one?” Our reply to this would be that 
the function of an exhibit in a campaign of education is to get 
attention and to create public opinion. The exhibitor, for 
example, whose purpose was to stimulate a demand for a law 
raising the age for compulsory education, probably had this 
function in mind. Before a legislature will pass a measure 
requiring children to go to school one or two years longer, 
legislators must be made aware of a public opinion in favor 
of such a law. This public opinion may be created, to some 
extent at least, by placing before the citizens in exhibit form 
such striking facts, illustrations, and convincing arguments as 
will get the attention of those who may have been indifferent, 
will grip their imagination and set them to asking questions, 
to talking the matter over with their neighbors, to reading 
more fully on the question in the newspapers and in the reports 
of investigators, and finally, in some way to making their con- 
victions register through their representatives in a new. law. 

Or, to choose a simpler illustration, you may hold an ex- 
hibit, which has as its object to show housewives that corn- 
meal is a valuable and desirable substitute for wheat. The 
exhibit of foods prepared with this substitute will arouse their 
interest, but further information must be given them in the 
form of printed recipes that they may carry away with them, 
and even through cooking demonstrations in order to translate 
this aroused interest into the successful home use of cornmeal. 

Still another illustration is supplied by an exhibit which 
presents the “high lights” of the findings of a’ community 
survey. Ihe exhibit attracts the attention of citizens who have 
never before taken an interest in social problems and sets the 
case before them. Selected facts and problems are made 
graphic and interesting. “The newspaper accounts and the 
survey reports then give the more detailed information on 
which any program of future civic action must be based. 
Finally, it is through the initiative of the citizens themselves, 
whose interest has been fired by the striking way in which a 
few facts have been presented in the exhibit and further de- 
veloped in supplementary data of survey reports, that action 
will be taken on the findings. 

We believe, then, that by clearly recognizing that the func- 
tion of an exhibit is to attract attention to and arouse interest 
in a particular need, exhibitors will save a considerable part 
of the effort that is now wasted in ineffective presentation. If 
you are determined to get people interested in your subject, you 
are not likely to risk driving them away from the exhibit by 
tailing to make it inviting, nor will you select the kind of in- 
formation or present the amount of it that you must know, if 
you consider the question at all, will only bore them and dull 
their receptiveness unless their interest happens to be already 
as keen as yours. 

If we agree, then, that the function of an exhibit is to get 
people interested in a subject or to create a demand that a 
certain thing be done, the next question is: What are the 
particular advantages of this form as a method of arousing 
interest? Why present the subject in the form of an exhibit 
rather than as a lecture, a printed report, or as an article or 
series of articles in newspaper or magazine? 

While exhibits, of course, have their limitations, they also 
have a number of advantages, among them the following: 

1, An exhibit can be made so striking as to attract the atten- 
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tion of people who would not go to a lecture or read a pam- 
phlet or otherwise become informed on the subject exhibited. 

2. It is a quick method of presentation, giving ideas in a 
form more readily grasped than through description or expo- 
sition. Moreover, it appeals to all sorts and conditions of 
men; to those who read editorials as well as to those who get 
no further than the baseball news or the comic page in the 
evening paper. 

3. By bringing people together to receive your message, 
instead of by giving it to them one at a time, as in the sending 
out of reading matter, you have created a sort of group attrac- 
tion, each visitor feeling the interest of his neighbor and being 
stimulated to an interchange of talk about the things illus- 
trated. ; 

4. It is possible to estimate the number and the kinds of 
people who attend your exhibition and to form a partial judg- 
ment of their reaction to it, whereas you can only vaguely 
estimate the impression that a press story or a leaflet makes 
upon its readers or the number who read it. 

5. Through an exhibition public attention may be focussed 
on one idea during a brief period to such an extent that it 
becomes a live issue in the community, or at least a live topic 
of conversation. It is a method of intensive cultivation of 
public interest. 

6. The exhibition ‘“explainer,” meeting people in small 
groups, has an opportunity for valuable personal contacts, such 
as. printed reports, and even lectures, do not offer. Further- 
more, the visitor can ask him questions which, in the case of 
the printed page, he cannot ask the author. 

7. In all educational or publicity work there is usually room 
for a new scheme or method. One of the great values of an 
exhibition is that it offers the possibility of telling the old story 
and the old facts in a new form. Many social or civic welfare 
campaigns pass through a slack or stale period when the energy 
of their promoters and the interest of the public flags. By 
means of this new method of telling your story through pic- 
tures, models, objects, and other devices, a new life and a new 
force are given to your propaganda. 

It is obvious, on the other hand, that exhibits have their 
limitations; it cannot be laid down as an invariable rule that 
the exhibit form of educational work will meet most adequate- 
ly every need in the spreading of information and the arousing 
of interest in questions of social welfare which may arise. 
Most of the limitations, however, have to do with the amount 
of detail involved in the planning and the construction of ex- 
hibits. The other limitations for the most part are not pecu- 
liar to exhibits but are found in all other forms of educational 
campaigning. Instead of dwelling upon them here, therefore, 
such difficulties are discussed and, wherever possible, dealt 
with constructively throughout the chapters of this volume. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE METHOD OF DISPLAYING PAMPHLETS 


Finally, exhibits often produce valuable by-products. An 
exhibit prepared jointly by various organized groups often 
brings about better cooperation and more cordial relations than 
existed before. Working together on concrete proposals, in- 
stead of only among abstractions, is a sane and stimulating 
process. 

Objectifying the purpose and the hoped-for results of your 
campaign, selecting the salient points of information that you 
wish emphasized, and trying to express them within the nec- 
essarily limited space of the exhibit so clearly that the unin- 
formed may get at least an introductory understanding of 
them often serves to clarify your own ideas. Promoters of 
social, educational, or health movements, often without realiz- 
ing it, begin to speak of their subjects chiefly in professional 
or technical terms, which, if continued, destroys the force of 
their message to a large body of their listeners. “The neces- 
sity to return to stating their propaganda in language so simple 
that it will be easily grasped by the mind unfamiliar with the 
ideas expressed often shows them the long distance they have 
traveled from the people. 


A BOOK ON ECONOMICS 
By Hamel Long 


Reprinted from Poetry for May 


EEN long rows of figures lurk 
Pictures of little boys at work. 


And how poor women fade away 
Page after page the margins say. 


And in a note once in a while 
I see death freeze a baby’s smile. 
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Our Democracy: Its ORIGINS AND ITs TAsKs 
By James H. Tufts. Henry Holt & Co. 
327 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.60. 

Tue Sout oF DEMOCRACY 
By Edward Howard Griggs. 
Co; “158 pp: 
SurVEY $1.33. ; 
The coming democracy is producing its 

own literature. Although its production will 
be due mainly to the war’s inspiring struggle 
for the defense and extension of democratic 
freedom, yet the review of the old democracy 
in the dawning light of the new is essential 
to the gains attained and the advances to 
be made. ; 

Professor Tufts’ book was begun before 
the war and has grown under the conviction, 
manifestly deepened by the war, that “a 
juster and finer appreciation of democracy 
is certain to result from a study of what we 
have passed through and left behind in gain- 
ing liberty and self-government.” It deals 
with the origins of American democracy and 
those tasks that are already in plain sight. 
In so doing it has laid under tribute the 
most illuminating information and sugges- 
tion offered by the sources of historical, so- 
ciological and political knowledge. 

While the author intended his volume “for 
the citizen and the prospective citizen, and 
not for the scholar,’ yet few are so well 
informed as not to need or profit by its read- 
ing, if as willing as the others to know 
better what their country stands for. All 
alike need to heed his reminder that “great 
and imperious as war problems are at times 
like this, they are yet simpler than the prob- 
lems that lie back of them.” 

In this volume descriptions of the rise 
and progress of democracy and discussions 
of the principles and ideals involved are 
always brought to bear upon the present 
problems which arise out of the continuous 
necessity of adapting the evolving machinery 
of democratic government to its ever-ad- 
vancing aims and ends. Thus, for instance, 
the safeguarding of individual liberty from 
the encroachment of governmental despot- 
ism, which was the main intent of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, is shown not to 
have put “in the principles of ’76 a single 
word about the oppression of one class by 
another, or about the burdens of poverty or 
unfair contracts.” Therefore the new 
forces introduced by the industrial revolu- 
tion attending the invention of machinery 
and the consequent subdivision of labor are 
recognized as imperative demands for the 
readjustment and extension of our demo- 
cratic ideals, legislation and administration. 
So also the evolution of our national inde- 
pendence is shown to furnish a background 
and an unconscious preparation for the new 
international relations into which the war 
has led us out of the primitive isolation 
which we have so long cherished. 

In arrangement, descriptive style, plain 
reasoning, illustrative quotations from docu- 
mentary sources, and in its loyal democratic 
spirit, always well balanced yet ever pro- 
gressive, this volume is uniquely well suited 
for use as a reference text for class work, 
or as a source of inspiration and suggestion 
to teachers, as well as for the individual 
reader’s use in informing and _ interesting 
himself in the practice and privileges of 
American citizenship. 


Macemillan 
Price $1.25; by mail of the 
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In The Soul of Democracy critical analyses 
of the ethical issues involved in modern 
democracy and philosophical considerations 
of democratic ideals are attempted in chap- 
ters so brief and disconnected as to offset 
somewhat their suggestiveness and high 
ideality. No less than twenty-two such 
serious themes are covered with 158 short 
pages. The transitions our American democ- 
racy has made and is making are emphasized 
not any too gravely, and yet with well- 
founded hopefulness. The adverse currents 
encountered by our ship of state are shown 
to give occasion for the warnings, cautions 
and wisdom called for. Our experiments in 
more direct democracy, such as the initiative 
and the referendum, are said to be “fraught 
with dangers to the perpetuity of the basic 
principles of democracy,” which, however, 
may be safeguarded by practicable limita- 
tions. 

The war-time incongruity of “ever-widen- 
ing radicalism in thought, with constantly 
decreasing freedom in action and expression,” 
is considered with grave concern. What 
we have been on the surface—devoted to 
money-getting, senseless and debauching 
Juxury, unthinking haste and selfish pleasure- 
seeking—makes this and other dangers the 
more serious. But notwithstanding all this, 
Mr. Griggs discovers “beneath in the great 
mass of the people a profound faith in life, 
a deep trust in the ideal, and belief in the 
great future of humanity,” whereby “democ- 
racy will justify itself and rise to the test” 
in this hour of sacrifice in which we all 
need to hear and heed the call “Awake, 
America !” GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE MUNICI- 
PAL CiviL SERVICE OF THE CiTy oF NEW 
YORK 

By Fannie M. Witherspoon and Anna 

Martin Crocker. Intercollegiate Bureau 

of Occupations. 94 pp. Price $.55; by 

mail of the Survey $.60. 

This volume contains an unusually lucid 
description of the technical civil service ex- 
amining machinery. A chapter entitled 
Desirable Positions Held by Women contains 
for each of the positions held by women in 
the municipal civil service at present a brief 
historical survey, a clear description of the 
duties of the position, the requirements, the 
compensation rates, the number of women 
employes, and a suggestive paragraph re- 
garding the peculiar advantages of the posi- 
tion from the placement specialist’s point of 
view. 

Short biographical sketches of women who 
have achieved success in the municipal ser- 
vice furnish interesting reading; although 
they cannot be said to add much to the 
value of the volume as a work of reference. 

The value of the detailed statistical tables 
would have been increased if indices had 
been computed or graphs employed to illus- 
trate the most important statistical deduc- 
tions. 

The statistical table» analyzing the status 
of almost six hundred women stenographers 
in the municipal service according to seniority 
and compensation is unusually interesting 
and illuminating to the student of employ- 
ment problems. A brief suggestive chapter 
on the effect of the war on opportunities for 
women in the civil service is also worthy of 
note. 
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If a person possessing as great ability, 
and as large an acquaintance with the field 
of investigation as has been displayed by 
the author of this monograph could be in- 
duced to prepare similar surveys of the civil 
service of other cities, and of other large 
fields of employment for women (and in- 
deed for men as well), the resulting mono- 
graphs would contain material of inestim- 
able value to the municipal executive, to the 
placement specialist, and to the social 
worker. 

LEONHARD FELIX FULD. 


First Lessons IN SPOKEN FRENCH FOR Doctors 
AND NURSES 

By Ernest H. Wilkins, Algernon Coleman 

and Ethel Preston. University of Chicago 

Press. 147 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the 

Survey $.55. 

FRENCH IN A NUTSHELL; PRACTICAL PHRASE 
BooK FOR THE UsE OF THE AMERICAN 
Rep Cross 

By Jean Leeman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 88 

pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.05. 

No method has been discovered yet to teach 
spoken French by the printed word; no such 
method is likely ever to be discovered, and 
the books which pretend to teach a correct 
pronunciation are fakes, one and all. In the 
present instance, however, the critic is dis- 
armed. The preface of the first-named book 
explains that absolute accuracy is not at- 
tempted, but merely a first aid to speech and 
understanding where time or circumstances 
do not permit of a fuller preparation. The 
second advises its readers to “try to find a 
Frenchman in order to get the pronunciation.” 

As a matter of principle, American doctors, 
nurses and social workers should not be 
allowed to take up work among French sol- 
diers or civilians, or requiring close associa- 
tion with French workers, until after they 
have had a certain amount of oral instruc- 
tion in the language which renders them 
capable of intercourse; but in the exigencies 
which arise every now and then it will often 
be necessary to send men and women into 
action without such preparation. 

These handbooks to a language which in 
England is recognized under the name of 
Boulognese—since before the war its use 
was most widespread among trippers to that 
resort—under such circumstances will serve 
as a makeshift until there is time and oppor- 
tunity to learn real French. Their useful- 
ness consists in that they substitute for the 
usual hotel and railroad vocabulary of such 
primers the vocabulary of hospital and clinic. 
Miss Leeman’s volume contains a greater 
wealth of idioms and phrases; the other 
book takes grammar a little more seriously. 
It should be easy to master both of them in 
two or three weeks. Bok 


WELFARE AND HousiNnG 

By J. E. Hutton. Longmans, Green & Co. 

192 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $1.60. 

We have been told again and again that 
houses are needed for our war workers to 
live in, canteens to feed them, emergency 
dressing stations to treat the accidents which 
they meet, welfare supervisors to look after 
their general well-being, but a really con- 
crete account of how these things have actu- 
ally been done on a big scale is rare. Once 
more it is England’s industrial experience 
in war-time which furnishes us guidance in 
the detailed and practical record given by 
J. E. Hutton’s book on Welfare and Housing. 

Mr. Hutton is manager of the labor and 
catering department of Vickers Limited, the 
largest single private employer in Great 
Britain, a company with huge munitions and 
shipbuilding plants in several different lo- 
calities and a labor force of one hundred 
thousand. ‘The problems which so large 
an undertaking has had to face because of 
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its tremendous expansion during the war are 
those in a general way that the industries 
of this country are now facing. The experi- 
ments it has tried and the measures it has 
found successful provide a rich reservoir of 
xperience for others to draw on. 

The virtue of this book, as has been in- 
jicated, is its very specific yet brief treat- 
nent of matters on which practical knowl- 
-dge at this time is of immeasurable value. 
[t not only tells us that both temporary hos- 
els and permanent garden towns have had 
‘o be provided for thousands of new workers, 
jut every detail is described of the construc- 
‘ion, of the arrangements most in favor with 
che married or the single, the men or the 
women workers, of the rates charged, of the 
Jietary provided, of the contract between 
employer and employe in their relation as 
landlord and tenant. One rather amusing 
example of the book’s concrete detail is the 
description of “piggeries”’ as a profitable 
oy-product of hostels or canteens. 

Mr. Hutton shares with many other peo- 
ole a distaste for the term “welfare work,” 
preferring to name his job “physiological 
management.” This term covers a large 
aumber of the duties usually assigned to wel- 
fare departments, but could hardly be held 
to cover that function which, as he says, 
zives the department its logical place in the 
factory organization, namely the hiring and 
fring of workers. His program for a wel- 
fare department follows that made familiar 
through the memoranda of the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee. The book 
outlines, in addition to the housing activi- 
ties of Vickers Limited, their provisions for 
santeens, with a special section on food val- 
ues, for hospitals and dressing stations, for 
sanitary and general physical conditions of 
work, for amusements and for the enforce- 
ment of discipline. 

_The author’s conception of welfare work 
emphasizes the importance of the human 
element in dealing with the labor force. 
His definition of its object is the “study of 
the worker in relation to his work and of 
the work in relation to the worker.” His 
point of view is an acceptance of the status 
quo in industrial organization. 

In his final chapter on industrial unrest 
he decries the various suggestions now being 
put forward in England and elsewhere for 
a more democratic control of industry. It 
is an appeal to let well enough alone and 
to build better than we have in the past 
without changing the foundation of our 
present structure. 

HENRIETTE R. WALTER. 


THe Women Wuo WaAIT 

‘By Mary Marlowe. Simpkin, Marshall, 

Hamilton, Kent & Co. 274 pp. Price 
$1.46; by mail of the Survey $1.61. 
The title of this rather clever work of 
fiction gives no indication of its contents. 
‘The prime ethical lesson which it essays to 
teach is the obligation of a wife to be a 
mother. It depicts the emptiness of the life 
of a beautiful devotee of pleasure who pur- 
posely deprives herself of motherhood and 
thus alienates the affections of her husband. 
The intimate problems of married folk and 
the temptations to marital infidelity which 
form a considerable part of this book are 
becoming more usual as subject matter for 
the novelist than in days when love’s young 
dream was the sole motif and when such 
matters as birth-control were subjects un- 
‘mentionable. 
- The book has no special plot. It reflects 
in rather nauseating detail the vapid, selfish 
life of that element of London which in 1914 
found its Heaven in sumptuous dinners and 
gowns and bridge whist parties. The veneer 
of patriotism which covered this trivial life 
after war broke out is well depicted. 

The characters of the clairvoyant beauty- 
specialist who leaves her oriental boudoir 
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for service in France and of the childless 
husband, now a war-blind hero, whom she 
rescues on a raft after the torpedoing of 
their hospital ship in the Channel, are the 
most interesting characters in a book which 
has no hero or heroine of striking interest. 
The American reader is surprised to find 
in an English writer occasional indications 
of what was supposed to be an American 
western colloquialism in the use of “like,” 
for example, “do like you do.” A too minute 
description of every person, costume and 
environment leaves nothing to the reader’s 
imagination. The author would improve her 
style if she would indicate rather than 
enumerate details. 
Lucia Ames Meap. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WORLD WAR 
By Baron Von Freytag-Loringhoven. 
nam’s. 212 pp. 
the SuRVEY $1.35. 
This book, by “the most distinguished sol- 

dier-writer of Prussia,’ is mainly a tech- 
nical discussion of the art of war in the light 
of recent experience. It represents the purely 
military point of view, if not in most brutal 
expression, at any rate most unalloyed. 

To the general reader the most interesting 
part will be the brief final chapter, which 
deals with the future outlook for the world. 
The continuance of war Freytag regards as 
inevitable, although he admits its terrible 
effects. “Vague cosmopolitan sentimentality” 
he considers as hypocrisy. As to “genuine 
pacifist ideals” . “only a_ spiritual 
transformation of the human race could bring 
this about, and how far we are from any 
such transformation has been revealed by 
the war.’ Therefore in the future “we must 
not put right before might, but equally little 
shall we and can we dispense with might.” 

Happily, the last word has not yet been 
spoken, and the soldier may find once more 
that the imponderables that he brushes aside 
so easily are destined to make foolishness of 
that sword in whose name he speaks. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


Put- 
Price $1.25; by mail of 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL 

By Edmond Holmes. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

115 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $1.06. 

Men who work in ample libraries, using 
the historical method meticulously, or who 
labor in laboratories, attempting to attain 
“objectivity” by reliance upon complex ap- 
paratus, are apt to lift cynical eyebrows 
when they encounter a title like this. For 
their efforts to “explain” the “soul” have, as 
a rule, issued in its abolition. Nor is one 
who has the hardihood to open the volume 
greatly encouraged by its initial question— 
“What can education do for him who is to 
be educated?” ‘Thanks to bitter experience, 
he knows the second-rate character of the 
literature of pedagogy, wherein convention- 
alized unintelligence gambles with unintelli- 
gible jargon accordant. Indeed, were Mr. 
Holmes without the reputation due the 
author of those stimulating little books, 
What Is and What Might Be and The 
Tragedy of Education, the rotten-ripe, if 
sardonically suggestive, naiveté of the aver- 
age “tract for teachers,’ to say nothing of 
the present main title, might militate sadly 
against the chances of his new venture. 

Therefore it is a pleasant surprise to find 
The Problem of the Soul thoroughly worth 
while. Mir. Holmes really discusses the 
question of “nature” versus “nurture,” or of 
what he calls “racial and lineal heredity.” 
Racial heredity furnishes “the common ele- 
ments in our inheritance . . . which we share 
with all our fellow-men,” while lineal hered- 
ity supplies “those which we inherit from our 
own more recent line of ancestors and which 
are therefore in some special sense our own.” 
The opposition between heredity and en- 
vironment has more or less exclusive refer- 
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ence to the latter, and therefore to “the 
physical plane.” ‘The former belongs to the 
“soul” and gives the clew to its “infinite 
complex of potentialities.” Education gets in 
its deadly work when, as is usual, it cramps 
and devitalizes this “soul.” The infinity of 
every individual “soul,’ derived from racial 
heredity, is therefore Mr. Holmes’s thesis. 
“In the Kingdom of Heaven,” as he avers 
strikingly, “there is no such thing as 
‘strain.’ ” 

When Mr. Holmes comes to face a funda- 
mental exposition of his standpoint he cites 
four possible solutions of the problem of the 
origin of the soul—supernatural creation, 
protoplasmic origin, epigenesis, and reincar- 
nation. The daring thing about his book 
is his decisive vote for the last. He admits 
freely that the thing is a mystery and is 
content, naturally enough, with a species of 
mysticism. He seems to me to fail here, not 
on account of his mysticism, but because, in 
apparent ignorance of philosophy, his enum- 
eration of possible alternatives is not ex- 
haustive. Nevertheless, he has given us a 
most stimulating “tract’—this is the proper 
title—and I hope that it may have wide cir- 
culation. Although it cannot carry con- 
viction, it must excite thought, and in such 
a way as to puncture at least one solemn 
dogma of contemporary cocksureness. 

R. M. WENLEY. 


AMERICANISM AND SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

By John Spargo. Harper Brothers. 325 

pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 

$1.65. 

The author of the book, a life-long Social- 
ist, says that socialism is not a matter of na- 
tionality as it is found wherever wealth and 
poverty co-exist. America has been the scene 
of many of the most noted experiments be- 
cause of the presence here of what the author 
calls the essential qualities of Americanism. 
“Political equality and equality of economic 
opportunity constitute the very essence of 
that which we so properly call American- 
ism.” 

The essential idea of democratic socialism 
is not communism, only communism of eco- 
nomic opportunity. Under this idea industry 
would be conducted, not for profit, but for 
the common good. The only way we can 
maintain popular sovereignty in our political 
life is to free from the hands of the privi- 
leged class the natural resources of the earth 
and the natural monopolies. Science has 
placed within our power a fabulous increase 
of the productive agencies. Already the magic 
wand of what Patrick Geddes calls the 
neotechnic age is beckoning us to economic 
abundance and leisure for genuine culture. 
But the road is at present blocked by private 
ownership. That this impediment to the 
common good should be removed is the es- 
sential logic of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

As to the political situation, the author 
thinks that the leaders of Mr. Wilson’s party 
do not accept the principles which he fol- 
lows, and that his real followers are the 
great mass of people sick of both parties. 
The Progressive Party is dead but the pro- 
gressive spirit lives, and just now it finds 
its leader in the President. 

The Socialist Party, in the meantime, has 
failed either to gain or to be effective, 
primarily because its methods are un-Ameri- 
can. The author holds that it is un-Ameri- 
can to oblige a member of any party to vote 
the straight party ticket when he knows that 
there are better men in certain instances on 
other tickets. 

The volume presents a clear discussion of 
the land and taxation problems, of the 
formation of the national party, and of the 
various shades of socialistic belief, together 
with an outline of the author’s conception of 
a nationalistic socialism, which at the same 
time makes internationalism as possible as 
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it is desirable. He holds that without the 
nation there can be no inter-nation. There 
is also a. very satisfactory statement of the 
story of socialism in the war. 

In an-appendix, which the author labels 
Chapters in Socialistic Controversy, there is 
given an account of the fight in the party 
executive, a statement of the doings of the 
St. Louis convention with the full text of 
the majority report, a criticism. of the ma- 
jority report, and his letter of resignation 
from the Socialist party. 

The volume is significant throughout. The 
author interprets Americanism in a way 
with which no patriotic American can take 
issue. His further assertion that this Ameri- 
canism is synonymous with socialism as he 
sees it puts socialism on a basis which must 
force a practically universal acceptance of 
socialism as distinguished from the hitherto 
critical and antagonistic attitude which has 
characterized its reception in this country. 
If socialists as a group signify their ad- 
herence to Mr. Spargo’s principles it can- 
not but mean a new era for socialism. 

Epwarp T. HARTMAN. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH 
By Henry F. Cope. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 274 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
the Survey $1.35. 


The social viewpoint, from which the 
whole purpose and procedure in religious 
education is to be seen and felt, is nowhere 
more reasonably and firmly established than 
by this volume. The two focal points upon 
which all principles and ideals are made to 
concentrate and from which all applications 
radiate are the personal and social elements, 
proved to be essential alike to education and 
religion not only, but to human life itself. 
Both are treated primarily as elements, per- 
vading all else and combining to constitute 
personality and society, and are never dealt 
with as separable forms of existence or 
effort. 

With these common denominators of life 
and religion determined, the religious edu- 
cation of life becomes essential to the pur- 
port of each. With fine spirit, fresh phrase, 
constructive criticism and a progressiveness 
which ever conserves, the author covers al- 
most every point to be met either by the 
religious or social worker in considering 
the adjustment and the functioning of the 
church in the changing order. Giving full 
recognition to the function of other agencies, 
the distinctive function of the church as 
only one of others is the more readily sought 
and found in the moral and religious edu- 
cation of the individual and the people, or 
of “the person in the plural,” as the author 
combines them. 

Frankly, and even with pride in the 
church’s initiative and inspiration, he con- 
cedes that it now shares with other agencies 
to which it has given birth or nurture, func- 
tions which were once its own prerogatives, 
and still continue such in communities not 
highly organized. But by this very fact he 
makes good the claim of the church to be 
more essential than ever in exercising its 
distinctive educational function, the sphere 
of which ranges through this volume from 
the equipment of the individual for com- 
munity life to the inspiration and training of 
the community to fulfill its varied functions. 

In so doing he includes worship, preaching, 
evangelism, missions, community service and 
“world neighboring” as the church’s specific 
contribution to public welfare, thereby en- 
larging the scope and enriching the con- 
tent of each of these terms of its service. 
While referring the reader to his own and 
others’ treatment of detailed methods, he 
deals here mainly with the underlying prin- 
ciples and overarching ideals of religious 
education, yet jusefully summarizes many 
practical experiences and experiments and 
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cites the titles of the most thoughtful books 
and articles tributary to each. 

Especially sane, and loyal both to state 
and church, is his treatment of the public 
schools which, he maintains, are neither 
free nor equipped to give religious instruc- 
tion that can only be furnished by the 
churches in supplementing public instruction. 
In no better way could Mir. Cope fulfill his 
function as secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association than by writing this com- 
pact, comprehensive and readable volume, 
of permanent reference value, which covers 
so much of the whole field of this vitally im- 
portant educational sphere. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


EXPENDITURE AND WaAsTE: A STUDY IN WaAR- 


TIME. By V. De Vesselitsky. G. Bell & 
Sons. 64 pp. Price 8d; by mail of the 
SurvEY $.30. 


How is the war affecting family habits of 
expenditure? Certain tendencies seem to be 
indicated here in America, but as yet our 
active participation in the war is too recent 
for changes in living standards to have be- 
come as marked as they have become in Eng- 
land. Especially valuable, therefore, is this 
little book from the Ratan Tata Foundation 
in London, which summarizes in a very in- 
teresting way the information secured in a 
recent budget study among families living 
in the East End district near the London 
docks, where there had always been much 
casual labor and much real poverty in years 
before the war. 

Although the investigation was made 
largely for the purpose of determining if 
there were neglected opportunities of add- 
ing to the war loan, the author of the re- 
port takes exception to the current theory that 
investment is effected only through savings 
and that surplus earnings which are not 
treated as savings are wasted in the spend- 
ing. Certain expenditures, she insists, are 
the surest and most profitable forms of in- 
vestment, and much suffering and waste are 
the direct result of unwise economies due to 
excessive thrift. 

Most of the women from whom informa- 
tion was secured showed marked capacity 
for spending wisely and for saving when- 
ever possible. If the income was larger 
than before the war the extra income had 
usually been spent for necessary clothing for 
the family, necessary furnishings for the 
home, the payment of back debts and the 
regular provision of a more generous family 
dietary. After a careful study of the 
women’s expenditures, the investigator came 
to the conclusion that “since there are a cer- 
tain number of inevitable expenses, the 
margin allowed to extras is so insignificant 
that it can scarcely be said to exist. 

There are several sources of waste, how- 
ever, which might well be eliminated. The 
expenditure for intoxicants was universally 
condemned by the families, and one of the 
recommendations in the report is that pub- 
lic houses should be closed as a means of 
preventing waste of money and waste of 
energy which might be used in the produc- 
tion of war necessities. 

Another source of waste is the necessity 
for the purchasing of small quantities of 
cheap goods because of lack of capital to 
buy better goods or goods in larger quanti- 
ties. The ease with which money can be 
borrowed at high rates of interest is also 
a source of waste. The report urges that 
home visitors be ‘used to arouse interest in 
the accumulation of savings accounts as a 
means of reducing these two forms of waste, 
and it is also urged that the borrowing of 
money, even at high rates of interest, be 
made less easily possible. 

Although the investigation was made on 
too small a scale to be of statistical value, 
it contains much material which should prove 
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interesting and thought-provoking to 
American social worker as well as to t 
English social worker. iq 

Emma A. WINSLow. 4 
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Wuo’s WuHo OF THE CHINESE IN NEW YORK 
By Warner M. Van Norden. Publishe 
by the author. 148 pp. Price $.50; by 
mail of the Survey $.56. 


This curious little volume begins and en 
with a plea for the introduction of Chine 
farmers into the United States. The author, 
tea merchant in New York city, is wholl 
opposed to the importation of cheap Asiati 
labor, but considers that young Chinesi 
farmers scattered with their wives through: 
out the states would not only contribut) 
greatly to the production of food in wai 
time, but provide a much-needed object les: 
son in high productivity to Americait, 
farmers. { 

Not laborers or laundrymen, but farmers: 


numerically, perhaps, but economicall 
Some of them are to be found in every state) 
though the greater number are settled ii) 
California. A bill introduced by Senat 
Calder, of New York, to permit the introdu 
tion of 500,000 Chinese farmers to relieve t 
agricultural situation has met with stronj: 
hostility on the part of organized labor—, 
entirely owing to confusion of thought, a 

cording to Mr. Van Norden, who gives | 
number of reasons in addition to tho 

aie quoted why that measure is desir’ 
able. 0 

The Who’s Who, which forms the cente 
of the book, consists of biographical sketche | 
written by leaders in Chinatown, accomp 
nied by photographs depicting an almost uni?! 
formly intelligent type. Some of the me 
have been through American educational i 
stitutions, and several are now in wa 
training camps. The great majority of the 
were born in China. Their detailed life hi 
tory throws an interesting light upon thei! 
value as citizens. 

A tabulation of the activities of the Ch 
nese in New York attempted by the auth 
is obviously incomplete and not altogeth 
convincing. 

Among the social organizations the cla 
or family societies, according to Mr. Va 
Norden, are the most numerous and the mo 
important. Their membership consists ¢ 
those with a common family name, independ 
ent of social status. They have benef) 
provisions, not apparently always worke; 
out formally, and celebrate the birthdays © 
their founders. In case of disputes betwee 
members which cannot be adjusted by th 
president, the Chinese Consolidated Beneve 
lent Association, to which every Chinese res’ 
dent belongs, exercises the power of a fing 
and authoritative court of appeal. 

Other forms of association also are illu 
trated by examples; they are usually base 
on some common interest, such as the Ch 
nese-American Citizens’ Alliance, which — 
composed entirely of voters and meets ever 
Sunday to discuss political questions; a s¢ 
ciety of young men devoted to literature am 
gradually accumulating a library; a societs 
of Christians devoted to Bible study; a Fre, 
Mason’s lodge; a Young China society, rep 
resenting the nationalist party, and a Chines! 
corps of boy scouts. 

The next section of the book is devoted 
stray comment upon China and the Chines 
their psychology and home environment, the 
relations with other peoples, and many othe 
bits of information which help to an unde 
standing of the life and outlook of the Chine 
among us. This is followed by pictures frov 
the celestial empire. Altogether, a most va 
uable source for the student of this so litt 
understood group of fellow-citizens. 
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JUVENILE CRIME AND COM- 
MUNITY MORALE 


ACK of the Chicago stockyards 

juvenile delinquency showed a con- 
iderable increase during the first six 
nonths of the war. ‘The police reported 
0 per cent more arrests of young of- 
enders during that period, and the ju- 
enile court and the Juvenile Protective 
\ssociation also reported increases in 
rimes by young people. 

The settlements of the city were un- 
villing to have another summer vacation 
o by, offering leisure for mischief, with- 
ut trying to counteract the influences 
hat are thus finding proverbial employ- 
nent for “idle hands.” 
onference of agencies interested in boys 
vas called at the University of Chicago 
ettlement to plan for a cooperative pro- 
ram that would provide new and 
aried activities for young people. Out 
f this conference grew a Summer Com- 
qunity Recreation Committee, composed 
f twenty-five agencies, social, civic, re- 
igious, educational and business. Previ- 
usly the packing firms had organized a 
Yommunity Clearing House, with an 
ffice in the center of the district known 
s “back-of-the-yards,” and the executive 
ecretary of this clearing house, Emerson 
s3radshaw, became secretary of the com- 
qunity committee also. 

After a survey of the needs, each 
gency estimated how much extra work 
t could add to its present activities and 

budget was prepared by a special com- 
nittee, This committee was fortunate 
n securing the pastor of the Community 
Methodist Church, the Rev. Warren 
‘lark, to present their summer program 
nd purpose: 1, to cooperate in a unified 
rogram for the general welfare of the 
ommunity; 2, to develop a community 
onsciousness and raise the morale, so 
hat the district might stand for some- 
hing more than it ever had; 3, to pro- 
ect the boys and girls through the peril- 
us period of the approaching summer 
acation. To carry out this three-fold 
urpose, a cooperative program under ex- 
ert supervision was planned, and the 
trengthening of many of the local 
gencies by financial, assistance. 


Accordingly a ~ 


The program included community 
events such as Fourth of July patriotic 
celebrations in the small parks, with com- 
munity singing and patriotic addresses in 
Polish, Bohemian, Lithuanian and Eng- 
lish, together with flag lowering at sun- 
down with children massed about the flag 
pole singing patriotic songs and saluting 
the flag together. During the summer 
it is the plan to have out-of-door band 
concerts, motion picture entertainments, 
short patriotic addresses, general field 
days, cooperative picnics, hikes, outings, 
week end camping trips, evening play, 
street play, vacation work in churches 
and in one public school. 

The committee suggested that inas- 
much as the great packing industry had 
by its genius been able to transform an 
economic loss into an economic gain in 
its handling of raw products, making ma- 
terials once regarded as useless into val- 
uable by-products, it and the community 
working together could turn the energy 
of growing boys and girls into a social 
asset instead of a social loss. ‘‘We want 
help,” it, said, “in guiding the youth 
safely through the war crisis, that we 
may save the morale of the community, 
knowing its direct relation to the morale 
of the camp and the battle front.” 

The packing firms responded by do- 
nating $5,000 and accepting the invita- 
tion to be represented on the executive 
committee. 

This district has had an awakening 
in the distinction that has come to it 
in the registration of 8,601 men—the 
largest registration in any city district 
of the country. A growing patriotic 
sense has expressed itself in the organi- 
zation of volunteer service from among 
the Polish and Bohemian young men. 
Over 600 young Polish aliens have gone 
from this community into the Polish 
Legion. The hope is to catch this com- 
munity pride and develop out of it a 
community consciousness and community 
solidarity that will bring higher stand- 
ards into the civic life. 

This is also an opportune time to offer 
various new uses for leisure, since to the 
25,000 workers in the stockyards have 
come shorter hours and better wages. 


HARVARD COURSES ON 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


HROUGH the foresight and gen- 

erosity of a group of New England 
manufacturers, who have contributed 
$25,000 for this purpose, the Harvard 
Medical School has been enabled to offer 
courses of instruction in industrial hy- 
giene and facilities to investigate health 
problems of industry. The president of 
the university has appointed Professors 
David L. Edsall, Reid Hunt, M. J. Ro- 
senau and C. K, Drinker a committee 
on industrial hygiene which, assisted by 
an advisory board of business men, pro- 
poses to develop facilities both for in- 
struction and for research in this field of 
immense opportunity. 

According to present plans, there will 
be a separate department of industrial 
hygiene with new departments in chem- 
istry, physiology and medicine and with 
courses in the pharmacological, sanitary 
and social phases of industry, supple- 
menting the work of the school of public 
health. This will be under the personal 
oversight of Dr. Edsall, recently ap- 
pointed dean of the medical school, who 
has done so much in this field and whose 
close association with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and with other insti- 
tutions insures sympathetic cooperation. 

According to a statement in Science, 
opportunities will be provided for three 
separate groups: research workers who 
must be properly qualified to carry on 
original investigations and who may ma- 
triculate for the degree of doctor of pub- 
lic health; physicians who desire to pre- 
pare themselves to supervise the health 
of large bodies of workpeople; and those 
who desire to prepare themselves for the 
position of inspector of industrial estab- 
lishments and who on complying with 
the requirements will be granted a cer- 
tificate in public health. Women are ad- 
mitted to all the opportunities offered, 
except that they will not be permitted 
to matriculate for the degree of Dr.P.H. 

The interest in industrial hygiene 
throughout the country has been given 
an enormous impetus by the shortage of 
labor since the United States entered the 
war. ‘There are indications that’ coop- 
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eration between the larger industries, the 
dispensaries and the medical schools will 
lead to a great increase, in the near fu- 
ture, of specialists in occupational dis- 
eases and of men and women qualified to 
take charge of health inspection and hos- 
pital work in manufacturing plants. 

Typical are the resolutions adopted in 
March by the Public Health Commit- 
tee of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine which, at that time, received little 
publicity. They asked, among other 
things, for the keeping of detailed rec- 
ords as to the occupations of all patients 
on the part of dispensaries in industrial 
sections, adequate facilities for the treat- 
ment of occupational diseases and indus- 
trial poisoning, and increased study of 
occupational diseases on the part of dis- 
pensary medical staffs. 


NEW STEPS IN ST. LOUIS’ 
CITY PLAN 


OPULAR interest in ‘city planning, 

so far as it may be said to exist, 
has been brought about almost entirely 
by the ocular appeal of exhibits and of 
a literature beautifully illustrated with 
architects’ drawings. “There are also in 
increasing numbers near our large cities 
object lessons of economical and artistic 
planning which, to the layman, have 
brought the matter into the realm of 
practical possibility. 

So far, however, city planning to the 
uninitiated means little more than in- 
telligent estate development, or the 
preparation of a street plan with sites 
for magnificent public buildings, broad 
boulevards and plazas, parks and park- 
ways. He does not realize that the act- 
ual planning of city sites is only one 
of the activities necessary to create and 
preserve the amenities, economy and 
beauty which he associates with a good 
city plan. More and more those en- 
gaged in municipal affairs realize that 
the proper zoning of a city, its mapping 
out into districts reserved for specific 
uses, and the enactment of laws or regu- 
lations preventing encroachments upon 
these uses is at least as important as the 
street plan, and certainly more important 
than the “trimmings” in the shape of 
civic centers, parkway systems and the 
like. 

The adoption of such “use districts” 
as the legal basis for building regula- 
tions and other distinctive ordinances for 
each kind of development, moreover, 
permits of variations from orthodox 
methods of street planning which would 


be impossible if any street, opened, say, 


for residential purposes, may within a 
short period be invaded by industrial 
premises and become an important car- 
rier of traffic. Indiscriminate use of 
streets and city areas means uniform, 
therefore needlessly expensive, monot- 
onous and unadaptable streets and build- 
ing sites. 

Among 


interesting city plans dis- 
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cussed from time to time in the Sur- 
vey is that of St. Louis. An important 
step in the development of this plan was 
taken recently in the matter of use dis- 
tinction for different parts of the city 
area, and in adapting its building and 
development regulations to each type of 
use. An ordinance on these matters 
drawn up by the City Plan Commission 
was adopted by the Board of Aldermen 
on June 28. The report of the com- 
mission, illustrated by large colored 
maps, shows that in several features this 
zoning plan differs from those adopted 
by other American cities. 

St. Louis goes further than most of 
these cities in fitting its classification of 
districts by uses to distinctive social 
requirements. ‘The extremes, so far, are 
New York city, with only three types 
of use districts, which do not dis- 
tinguish between commercial and indus- 
trial districts and only recognize two 
types of residential district; and Berke- 
ley, Cal., with twenty-seven varieties 
of districts, leading, according to some 
critics, to an almost incomprehensible 
plan and to endless confusion. ‘The St. 
Louis plan takes a middle ground in that 
it recognizes five types of development 
sufficiently different to call for different 
regulations: one-family house districts 
pure and simple; mixed residence dis- 
tricts, including what may perhaps be 
called residential accessories, such as 
hotels, railroad stations, public and semi- 


public buildings; commercial; indus- 
trial; and unrestricted. 
The height regulations are more 


severe for the residence districts than 
they are elsewhere, being forty-five feet 
for one-family residence districts, sixty 
feet for one and two family residence 
districts, eighty feet for tenement-house 
districts, 120 feet for outlying industrial 
districts, and 150 feet for high-value in- 
dustrial and business districts. The 
forty-five-foot limitation for the great 
majority of residence sections virtually 
limits structures to three stories. 


The real significance of the St. Louis 
zoning plan, however, as of all good 
plans of that character, lies in its close, 
organic relation to the city plan. Prac- 
tically all the major streets, especially 
in the outlying sections, are made com- 
mercial districts. When the zone plan 
has been in effect for several years of 
active building enterprise, the expecta- 
tion of its designers is that it will be 
found that the minor streets have been 
protected from the invasion of factories 
and stores, that their roadways are no 
more expensive—in width and character 
of pavement—than necessary for purely 
residential needs, and that each neigh- 


borhood has been “stabilized” for its 
original purpose, 
Obviously, this would mean _ less 


chance of speculative profits or losses for 
the prospective builder and investor. It 
would mean, further, that transit, recrea- 
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tion and housing plans can be entere 
into by the community with some sens 
of certainty concerning future requir 
ments, and that the pushing ahead wit 
these plans for the social welfare woul 
be accompanied by less risk of loss to thi 
taxpayers. 


A MUSEUM OF EUROPEA 
CULTURE? 

HE Survey recently wrote to th 
trustees of the Germanic Museum 

of Harvard University, referring to 
report that the new building of the Ger. 
manic Museum was to be diverted fro 
its original purpose to that of a war mu- 
seum. Having visited many of the wa 
museums of Europe, the writer of th 
letter suggested that such places, unless in 
the nature of general historical museums, 
of which collections of war material form 
only a part, tend to be deadly dull when 
the generation that made the war ha 
passed away. He proposed instead tha 
the original purpose of the museum b 
widened and that it be devoted to the his 
tory of European culture. 
In the present war, he suggested, 1 
has become obvious that American 
should know more of the history and na 
tional traditions of European peoples 
for the purpose of shaping an enlightened) 
public opinion with regard to these peo~ 
ples so far as it must affect the foreigr’ 
policy of the United States, its immi-’ 
gration policy and its methods of Ameri’ 
canization. ] 
To this suggestion, Prof. Kung 
Francke replied as follows: 1 


Apparently you are taking the ill-informec, 
newspaper talk about the future of the Ger | 
manic Museum too seriously. ‘There is n 
intention whatever among responsible per} 
sons of diverting the museum to some othe 
purpose. It is at present closed because o 
very important work going on inside th’ 
new building, the overhauling and remount 
ing of our whole collection. The forma) 
opening of the new building—which, by th) 
way, is not a two-million, but a two-hundred) 
and-fifty-thousand-dollar building—will tak? 
place probably after the war. j 

Let me say that I entirely sympathize wit), 
your view of the desirability of a museuny 
of European culture. Indeed, when I firs. 
conceived of our present museum (for I an’ 
its originator), I conceived of it as a par) 
of such a larger museum, and I advocate:| 
particularly the placing side by side wit) 
each other of monuments illustrating the de, 
velopment and mutual interdependence of 
the Germanic and the Romance nations. I) 
other words, I wanted a museum whic! 
should serve the comparative study of th. 
history of civilization. 

It was only because I did not find suffi | 
cient financial or official support for thi 
plan that I limited myself to the Germani) 
side of it, and this I finally succeeded in car 
rying out, largely through the intelliger 
sympathy of Presidents Eliot and Lowell an; 
the liberality of Mr. Adolphus Busch. Ou: 
new building is too small to shelter any 
thing but Germanic monuments, but I hop: 
that in course of time other buildings ma 
arise near it to supply the basis for the 
comparative study of national culture i 
which, I am glad to see, you are interester 
too. Political considerations, however, mu+ 
be kept away entirely from this strict! 
scholarly undertaking. 


LEE 


EDUCATION THROUGH COM- 
| MUNITY ORGANIZATION 

HE National Community Center 

Association, at its meeting in con. 
junction with the annual convention of 
the National Educational Association in 
| Pittsburgh this month, developed an ef- 
fective cooperation with the community 
work of the latter association. Miss H. 
-M. Dermitt, secretary of the Civic Club 
of Allegheny county, writes: 


Not only was the entire series of meetings 
conscious of the community center, but the 
resolution adopted by the National Educa- 
tional Association included the demand to 
coordinate the war service activities of the 
government in the schools and to socialize 
‘the school so as to train for the whole life 
of all the people. 


Such speakers as Elliot D. Smith, 
of the Council of National Defense: 
|Henry E. Jackson, of the United 


James Ford, of ‘the 
ing Bureau; Raymond F. Crist, 
| deputy commissioner of natural- 
\ization; and Dwight Sander- 
son, of the United States De- 
-partment of Agriculture, im- 
| pressed their audiences with the 
fact that the national govern- 
'ment cannot win this war 
-alone; that there must be an 
efficient organization of civilians 
'as exhaustive as our military 
system; that the mobilization of 
‘civilian institutions for all war 
| work cannot be carried out to- 
ward the community, but must 
_be carried from the community 
to Washington, and Washing- 
ton will help with the power 
and prestige it has. 

That the war cannot be won 
except by organizing locally 
and mobilizing the intelligence 
and soul of the people was 
treated by John Collier in his 
address on Every Day Democ- 
racy. Forty-six states have de- 
cided that organization in small 
‘communities joined together under the 
leadership of the Council of National 
Defense and the President, through the 
Community Councils, is the most ef- 
fective and efficient plan proposed. 

Several ways of doing this were pre- 
sented. One was the Cincinnati social 
unit, another the Bellevue-Gramercy dis- 
trict plan and community clearing house 
of New York city, and a third the 
Framingham community health plan. In 
sharp contrast with these experiments in 
community units, Dr. E. A. Peterson re- 
ferred to the diagnosis made of physical 
defects which goes no further than the 
index card, and Dr. William Charles 
White, of the American Red Cross,’ gave 
\his method and experiences in the mod- 
ernization and popularization of the 
health work of France. 

In the section on recreation centers, 


service at this time. 
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Alfred G. Arvold discussed the possi- 
bilities of the little theater in the com- 
munity center and the war camp. Henry 
E. Jenkins, director of evening schools in 
New York city, made a confession of 
failure on the part of the school system, 
because an interest has not been created 
in teaching through other than elemen- 
tary English. He made a profound im- 
pression by his practical presentment of 
the great social agencies he is developing 
in his eighty night schools through 
trained community workers. C. H. 
Mills told how they were learning “‘to 
work together, sing together and serve 
together” in the public schools of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The further extension of community 
service through patriotic films; how they 
are made and distributed by the motion- 
picture industry; how the government 
supplies war information through motion 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY 


TRAINING 


A resolution addressed by the National League of 
Teachers Associations to Newton D. Baker, 


Secretary of War 


HE National League of Teachers’ Associations, 
representing 20,000 teachers in convention at 
Pittsburgh, desires to express its warm approval of 
your courage and statesmanship in refusing to be 
stampeded into the endorsement and adoption of a 


permanent system of universal military training and 


pictures in camps, in transports and back 
of the front lines; and how better films 
can be secured were told by Orrin G. 
Cocks, secretary of the National Coun- 
cil on Better Films; M.A. Beeman, mo- 
tion film department of the United 
States Committee on Public Informa- 
tion; and William Horton Foster, of 
Community Motion Picture Bureau. J. 
Y. Joiner’s method of reaching the rural 
community folk through the motion pic- 
ture in an auto truck with the delco sys- 
tem was an idea worth carrying away. 
Everett D. Martin emphasized the 
uses of the forum in public centers for 
patriotic service. Carol Aronoyici most 
satisfactorily answered the question, 
“Will the visiting teacher, working 
through the families of the neighbor- 
hood, be a step towards better living con- 
ditions?” The new social order in 
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The American people are in 
this war, as Lloyd George has said of the English 
people, to put an end to that monstrous evil every- 
where, and it is heartening to feel that under the 
leadership which we now enjoy we are in no dan- 
ger of losing the chief end of the war before the 
war is more than well begun. 
that your moderate and sensible position has cost 
you some newspaper abuse, but we believe that your 
course is well understood and is silently approved 
by the great American people. 


We are well aware 
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America through the contribution of the 
community center to a reconstruction 
program after the war—touched upon by 
Hornell Hart—was the glimpse into the 
future when America will have to think 
out the great issue raised by the present 
international crisis. 


A NEW VENTURE IN COM- 
MUNITY WELFARE 


N July 15 the League for Preven- 

tive Work in Boston opened a 
Dietetic Bureau which, although based 
on successful experimentation in other 
cities, is the first of its kind in scope and 
method of application. The purpose of 
the bureau is to bring dietetic knowledge 
of the highest type, through the case 
workers of social agencies down to the 
family of small income, in practical, 
every-day working form. 

The bureau, writes Amy Woods, gen- 
eral secretary of the league, is 
the outgrowth of the study 
made last year under the inspi- 
ration of Michael M. Davis, 
Jr., director of the Boston Dis- 
pensary, of some two hundred 
families of limited means 
known to six of the constituent 
agencies of the league. It is to 
be financed through the experi- 
mental stage by the Permanent 
Charities Fund of Boston, of 
which the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company is trustee. 
The director of the bureau, 
Lucy H. Gillett, brings with her 
the experience not only of years 
of teaching in schools and col- 
leges, but also of work on these 
lines with the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. For -the 
past two years Miss Gillett has 
met the dietetic problems of ap- 
proximately a thousand families 
a year as consultant with the 
individual case worker or the 
nurse who knew the family best. 
Where it was necessary, an ex- 
perienced dietitian visited the home. 

The purpose of the Dietetic Bureau in 
Boston will be to render a similar sery- 


- ice to all of the eighteen case work agen- 


cies who make up the League for Pre- 
ventive Work and as far as possible to 
other organizations as the need may 
arise. Already many of the organizations 
of the city, including hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, nursing associations, children’s 
agencies and settlements, are planning to 
coordinate their dietetic work with that 
of the bureau. 

The bureau is also affiliated with Sim- 
mons College and will keep abreast of 
the rapid developments in household eco- 
nomics through its laboratories. The di- 
rector of the bureau will be a member 
of the staff of Simmons and courses, in- 
cluding field work with the bureau, will 
be offered to senior students. Lucille 
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Lines, also from the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, comes as assistant director. 


AFTER A YEAR OF HOME 
SERVICE 


HE second meeting of the division 

directors of civilian relief held from 
July 8 to 12 at the national Red Cross 
headquarters was consumed in earnest 
threshing out of problems incident to 
making their machine run more smoothly 
and to produce results. ‘The first meet- 
ing, held in January of this year, was 
devoted to the problems of creating 
Home Service sections. Thus rapidly has 
the work moved. 

The problems of administration of an 
organization with the proportions of the 
American Red Cross are hard nuts to 
crack, and in this case those which attach 
to civilian relief are by no means the 
most brittle of the collection. Relations 
with the military, with the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, with civilian de- 
partments of the government, relations 
with other departments of the Red Cross, 
relations with other national agencies, 
how to teach untrained Home Service 
secretaries, how to adapt institute and 
chapter courses in Home Service to the 
varied conditions of the country, how to 
transmit authentic information through- 
out the Red Cross organization, how to 
handle the vexed problems of the sol- 
dier’s stranded family that has migrated 
to other parts, particularly the canton- 
ment town, whether Home Service work- 
ers should wear uniforms at their work 
or on parade and a thousand minor 
points came up for review during the 
fifteen meetings which were held in the 
five days that the conference was in ses- 
sion. 

All of the discussion clearly indicated 
that the era of organization was past in 
most of the divisions, and that the second 
stage—that of intensive teaching and su- 
pervision—had arrived. Facts were 
looked squarely in the face, and the difh- 
culties which confront those who are re- 
sponsible for carrying out this impor- 
tant commitment of the Red Cross were 
not minimized. 

While it was recognized that Home 
Service has the best opportunity that the 
country has ever presented for the wide- 
spread, practical teaching of the aims and 
ideals of social service, there was little 
disposition to encourage the extension of 
Home Service in any new direction or 
to widen its scope in any way not strictly 
necessitated by the needs of the families 
of soldiers and sailors. To see that fami- 
lies of soldiers and sailors are protected 
and made better folks—healthier, hap- 
pier, better trained and fitted for life— 
is a big enough job to keep it fully 
occupied—certainly for the present. 

The after-care of returned disabled 
soldiers and sailors received considerable 
attention. The passage of the Smith- 
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Sears act had just defined the govern- 
ment’s plans for the mental and physical 
rehabilitation of these men and for re- 
educating them for careers in agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce and the pro- 
fessions. Attractive opportunities were 
pointed out both by government and Red 
Cross officials for Home Service to help 
the government in carrying out its poli- 
cies, in encouraging the men to avail 
themselves of the educational training 
and the special treatment which the goy- 
ernment will provide, in seeing that the 
families understand and sympathize 
with what both the government and the 
soldier are trying to do, and to promote 
among employers and the public gener- 
ally a sane and genuinely helpful atti- 
tude toward these men. 

The training of Home Service work- 
ers was subjected to vigorous discussion. 
It was generally agreed that it would be 
advisable to provide for a better adjust- 
ment of the six weeks’ Institute Courses 
on Home Service to the needs of the stu- 
dents who come from small towns and 
rural communities. It was thought that 
this could be accomplished by having the 
lecturers treat each subject from the 
standpoint of rural conditions rather 
than to revise the scope of lectures as 
now outlined in the Syllabus of Instruc- 
tion. A rural institute with field train- 
ing entirely with rural families was re- 
garded by most of the conferees as the 
best means of preparing Home Service 
workers for that type of service. Indi- 
vidual attention to each student in re- 
lating her instruction and training to the 
problems that will confront her on her 
return to her home town was decided 
to be good educational policy. 

Throughout all of the meetings inter- 
est remained at high tension, and the last 
night of the last day saw these enthusi- 
asts for Home Service holding confabs 
of twos and threes, recounting experi- 
ences, asking questions, seeking sugges- 
sions and behaving generally like people 
who would not trade jobs with anybody 
on earth. 


THE RESULTS OF THE CHES- 
TER SURVEY 


N June 1 the Survey published an 
article by John Ihlder describing 
the little city of Chester, Pa., as the 
Philadelphia Housing Association found 
it nearly a year after we entered the war. 
It was overcrowded by war workers, it 
was insanitary because of years of civic 
neglect, it was facing serious social and 
civic problems because of an unprece- 
dented and unforeseen expansion of its 
industries. Neither its people nor those 
at Washington, through whom the ex- 
pansion came, had attempted to provide 
against the inevitable difficulties, except 
that one of the shipbuilding firms had fi- 
nanced the erection of some three hun- 
dred houses. 
The Survey article was so severe an 
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arraignment of those responsible for con- 
ditions that an answer was expected. 
None came. Instead, the State Depart 
ment of Health called the attention of 
the local- authorities to the article and 
said that the fact such statements could 
be printed showed that the local authori- 
ties had been negligent. Later, Wil- 
liam C. Sproul, Republican candidate for 
governor, who lives just outside Chester, 
at a public meeting said that the pictuse 
of Chester was a fair one, though he be- 
lieved some of its statements were exag- 
gerated. He could scarcely have ad-| 
mitted more. The United States Ship- 
ping Board and the Industrial Housing 
Bureau of the Federal Department of” 
Labor are planning the erection of more 
than 1,000 houses, with probably more_ 
to follow. The plans for these were 
under way before the article was printed, — 
but not before the study was begun. 
Now comes news that the Shipping 
Board has demanded that Chester im- 
prove the insanitary conditions disclosed. 
At the same time, the State Committee 
of Public Safety is urging the local au- 
thorities to improve these conditions. So 
far, however, the local authorities have 
not acted, their excuse being lack of 
money. ‘Two things the local people | 
have done. The mayor has led a raid in © 
the vice district and the board of edu- - 
cation has asked for a general loan to — 
build schools, | 


CASUALTY LISTS OF PRE- | 
VENTABLE DEATH 


HE mortality from tuberculosis 

among the civilian population and | 
the armies of all the countries engaged — 
in the war approaches, and perhaps sur-— 
passes, the number of soldiers killed in_ 
action and dead from wounds received , 
in battle. Even after the A. E. F. have 
reached the full proportions in view, the 
casualty list will be no greater than the 
normal list of deaths from tuberculosis in 
the civil population of the United States. 
This, at least, is the conviction of Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, director of the. 
American Commission for the Preven- . 
tion of Tuberculosis in France who, 
after a year’s strenuous effort in that 
country, has been in the United States 
for a brief visit to attend the graduation 
exercises of the University of Colorado 
of which he is the president. 

The death toll from tuberculosis in 
the United States, leading that of all 
other diseases, is between 150,000 and 
200,000 every year. Fifty thousand J 
men, says Dr. Farrand, were rejected in. 
the first draft or subsequently discharged 
from the army because they were suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis in one form or 9 
another. 

In Europe, the war has disclosed pre- 
disposing conditions which existed before j§ 
and has: thus paved the way for an’ 
effective anti-tuberculosis campaign; but 
it has also substantially increased the in- 
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idence of the disease. Food supplies 
Jave diminished in quantity and in qual- 
ty. The resulting state of under- 
lutrition in turn has reduced physical 
iesistance, while mental stress and worry 
ave lowered the general vitality and 
uugmented susceptibility to the disease. 
|The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
jon announces that there is pressing need 
iroughout the United States for an im- 
nediate increase of hospital facilities for 
he tuberculous. It is cooperating with 
he Capital Issues Committee of the 
“ederal Reserve Board to secure the 
ecessary capital. To allay uneasiness 
1 certain quarters, this board recently 
nnounced that in spite of the necessary 
onservation of capital for war pur- 
poses, the building of hospitals will 
jot be limited to temporary structures, 
jut that investments in permanent struc- 
ires will be approved if the difference 
costs is not too large, or if special 
ircumstances make them more desirable. 


THE CONSERVATION OF 
MEDICAL SKILL 


WN addition to the Medical Reserve 
Corps whose members are eligible 
or service abroad, the General Medical 
oard of the Council of National De- 
lense has created a Volunteer Medical 
Service Corps, to be composed of physi- 
‘ians rejected by the Reserve Corps on 
ccount of physical disability, age (over 
ifty-five) or dependents, and of women 
physicians. If found qualified, they will 
be enrolled as available to serve in any 
bart of the United States and in what- 
ver capacity their experience might be 
nost helpful. 

In the majority of cases, this will 
yean that the members will continue the 
work in which they are already engaged ; 
put by volunteering to go elsewhere or 
‘0 undertake other medical work, these 


ide distribution of medical skill in con- 
‘ormity to the actual needs of the whole 
sopulation. It may be found, for in- 
stance, that some fashionable resorts 
ave attracted more practitioners than 
are really needed for the essential task 
f maintaining the health of the popu- 
ation while large and congested indus- 
rial sections are medically understaffed. 

r there may be a special need for a type 
f specialist in certain munition indus- 
tries which can be met only by drafting 
men of the requisite skill into the area. 
Or, without a change in residence, pri- 
vate practitioners may be needed to help 
out in the local public health service. 
Ih all such cases, it is difficult for local 
health officers to procure the necessary 
assistance asked for by them on grounds 
of social welfare. With a great national 
organization of a patriotic character to 
Which to refer their difficulties, they 
will secure the relief they need. 

Many uninformed statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is not be- 
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INSIGNIA OF THE VOLUNTEER MEDICAL 
SERVICE CORPS 


lieved in the medical profession that 
there is a grave general under-supply of 
medical skill. Members of the Reserve 
Corps have by no means been fully 
called up, and it is not expected that 
more than a small number of the new 
volunteer service corps will be required 
to carry through a satisfactory national 
allocation. For this reason, rumors of 
legislation to compel a complete ‘“mobi- 
lization” of all medical men regardless 
of fitness for service abroad are prema- 
ture, to say the least. 

It is estimated that of some 143,000 
doctors in the United States between 
80,000 and 95,000 are in active prac- 
tice and 23,000, or about 16 per cent., 
in the army or navy. It is expected 
that 50,000 represents the maximum 
number likely to be required in any 
eventuality for army and navy. 


ANOTHER BUREAU OF WOM- 
EN IN INDUSTRY 


MMEDIATELY following the crea- 
tion of the Women’s Division in 
the U. S. Department of Labor comes 
the announcement that the Industrial 
Commission of New York State has es- 
tablished a new bureau to be called the 
Bureau of Women in Industry. The 
commission believes that 
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the peculiar problems raised by the entry of 
women into new branches of industry and 
by the extension and need of their employ- 
ment during the war make it essential that 
a special bureau to deal with these problems: 
be created; that by the creation of such an 
official bureau the output of the industrial 
women of the state can be increased and the 
health of the women conserved; and that the 
conditions of labor of working women is an 
essential factor in winning the war. 


One particular object of the bureau is 
to help and instruct employers who for 
the first time are confronted with the ne- 
cessity of employing women and have no 
experience, therefore, in the special points 
which must be observed in management 
to make such employment a. success, or 
who are introducing women into new 
occupations and processes in which they 
have yet to be tried out. 

Nelle Swartz, appointed chief of the 
bureau, has worked in close cooperation 
with the commission during the past year 
as chairman of the Committee on Wom- 
en in Industry of the State Defense 
Council and as secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Women of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. She has been executive 
secretary of the Consumers’ League of 
New York city and in that capacity has 
come into intimate contact with women 
workers and with employers in many 
trades. 

The creation of the bureau and the 
appointment of Miss Swartz have been 
received with enthusiasm by women 
trade unionists. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Chicago, president of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of Amer- 
ica, writes: 


I congratulate the Industrial Commission 
of New York State most ‘heartily for its far- 
sighted action. It is a most significant step 
forward for the million working women in 
New York state, but this action is equally 
significant from a national point of view. 
With the establishing of the Woman’s Divi- 
sion in the Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton and New York state’s leadership in 
establishing this Woman’s Bureau, it be- 
comes inevitable that every state will fall in 
line and give equal protection to its women 
workers. 


Communications 


LITHUANIAN HOPES 


[Dr. Szlupas recently returned from Lithu- 
ania by way of Sweden. The present com- 
munication is in response to a request for 
information.—EDITOR. | 


To THE EpiTor: That in Germany 
the annexationist Pan-German party is 
again coming to the front is evidenced, be- 
sides many other circumstances, by the treat- 
ment which Lithuania now experiences from 
Germany. 

On February 16, 


1918, the Council of 


State of Lithuania (Lietuvos Taryba) in 
Vilnius, has proclaimed Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. Pressed by members of the Cen- 
tral party and the Independent Socialists, 
Hertling, on March 23, recognized in the 
name of the Kaiser and of Germany Lithu- 
ania’s independence, under condition that 
Lithuania subscribe to certain military, traf- 
fic, customs and financial compacts, which 
means that Lithuania should practically be- 
come a vassal state of Germany. 

The Lithuanians have known the Germans 
since the twelfth century and were contin- 
ually fighting their Drang nach Osten. In 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1918 
GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students in social statistics 


and social investigation. 


Two-year course for other qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center work, school 
playleadership, high school and playground physical training and 
athletics, and war recreation. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
EMERGENCY COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


Trains qualified students for social work and 
graduate nurses for public health work. 9th 
year opens Sept. 16, 1918. For bulletin ad- 
dress Bernard J. Newman, Director, 1302 
Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue BatrLle CrEEK SANITARIUM & Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING SCHOOL For Nurses. Three 
years. Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, Chil- 
dren, Dietetics, ‘Hydrotherapy and Massage. 
(Affiliation three months Children’s Free 
Hospital, Detroit.) Students for 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 
tober Ist. For detailed information, apply 
to the Nurses’ TraInInc ScHoo, DEPART- 
MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Training For Social Work in the South 


Richmond School of Social Work and Public 
Health offers courses in social work and 


public health nursing. Second year opens 


October 1. For further information address 
Henry H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 1112 Capitol 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


the present world-war, their country was 
overrun by the German armies and suffered 
severe requisitions, military oppression and 
exploitation in many ways, without means 
of shaking off the hated yoke, until the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the Bolshevistic anarchy 
came to its unforeseen assistance. 

In order to allay the irritation of the 
people, Ysenburg Bierstein was recalled, but 
yon Falkenhausen continued to rule the coun- 
try in the same sweet German spirit. The 
Lithuanians made a passive resistance to 
the greed of Germany, always expecting 
that somehow the Entente Powers would be 
able to come to their aid. Yet England and 
France doubted if the Lithuanians as a na- 
tion were not sympathizing with the Ger- 
mans. 

Already in my Essay on Lithuania, pub- 
lished this year in Stockholm, I have pointed 
out the aspirations of the nation to establish 
a Lithuanian-Lettic Republic, and the en- 
deavor to form a confederation in the East 
of - Europe’ between  Lithuania-Lettonia, 
Ukraine, Esthonia and Finland, in order to 
oppose the pressure of Germany and the 
limitation of freedom of the new nations just 
mentioned. Yet the Entente is busy to re- 
establish Russia, an impossible undertaking 
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under the present circumstances, since the 
Great Russian people are ignorant semi-bar- 
barians, disorganized to the core, do not pos- 
sess the necessary initiative, hate England 
and suspect even America of exploiting in- 
tentions. 

It is natural, then, that the idea of the 
confederation of the smaller progressive 
races should have been thrown to the winds, 
although this confederation would be help- 
ful to the Allies in many ways. Although 
these peoples, being disarmed, cannot think 
of an armed revolt against Germany at pres- 
ent, yet when the Czecho-Slovaks are fighting 
their way through Siberia and are trying 
to establish order there, the confederation 
would not give rest to the Germans at their 
Eastern border. 

The Lithuanian State Council, according 
to diplomatic dispatches from Geneva dated 
July 8, has entered a vigorous protest against 
the German greed, against the annexationist 
tendencies, against curtailment of the powers 
of the council of state, and against the sub- 
ordination of Lithuanian affairs to the Ger- 
man Bureau of the Interior. 

Lithuania badly needs the moral support 
of the Entente Powers; and it would be of 
inestimable value to them if only the En- 
tente should recognize Lithuania’s independ- 
ence and relieve the nation’s apprehensions 
concerning its independent future. Lithuania 
will not join either the aristocratic Poland 
or the anarchical Russia or the autocratic 
Germany. The Lithuanians and the Letts 
are democratic peoples; they have faith in 
President Wilson, and the recognition of 
Lithuania’s independence (in the form of 
the Lithuanian-Lettic republic) would work 
like magic in strengthening their resistance 
against Germany. 

The formation of a confederation between 
the Lithuanians and Letts, the Ukrainians, 
the Esthonians and Finns, possesses possibili- 
ties for the future of Eastern Europe of 
much greater importance than the momentary 
restoration of the indolent Russia. How soon 
the Entente Powers will comprehend the real 
interest of civilization in Eastern Europe is 
a riddle at the present moment. 

Joun Sz.upas, M. D. 


Detroit. 
THE NATION’S DANGER 
To THE Epiror: The communication 


by Graham E. Blandy in the Survey for 
July 6 impresses me as being rather hys- 
terical. It certainly does not correspond 
with the facts as given in an article in the 
Survey on April 27, or with the article by 
Daniel A. Poll in the Outlook for 
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July 10. The rate of venereal diseases when 
he left France, he states, was less than one- 
quarter of 1 per cent for white, and 1 peal 
cent for colored soldiers. 

In order to relieve anxiety, the exact fa a 
should be known. ing 
corrupted here at home, the evil should be 
corrected at once. I may say that this town 


operating with the military authorities to 
keep it so. Whether Portland, across the 
river, is equally clean, I cannot say, but I 
very much question the accuracy of Mr, 
Blandy’s statistics. a 
A. H. THompson. ~ 
[Pastor, First Methodist Episcopal Church] 
Vancouver, Wis. 


To THE EpiTor: Is not Graham F. oral 
a bit one- -sided in his communication 
printed in the July 6 issue of the SuRVEY? 
In these days of emphasis upon the preven- 
tion of sickness, should not the preaching off 
morality be a part of the fight against syphi- 
lis and gonorrhea? Mr. Biandy says, “Fol- 
low Christ.” By all means; He healed with-. 
out asking questions—but added the admoni- 
tion, “Sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee.” (John V: 5-14.) 

Something is needed throughout our whole 
habit of thought and action with respect to 
those diseases. Not long ago a physician 
who told me that he had just sent a seven- 
year old girl to the hospital for treatment 
for gonorrheal infection, added that the” 
child’s uncle, living in the same house, was” 
rotten with syphilis. When I asked if he | 
had told the man’s sister so that she might 
be careful to protect herself and the chil 
dren, he replied, ““No—that would be con- 
sidered malpractice.” Is that right? i 
A SoctaL WorkER. : 


JOTTINGS | 


LEROY A. HALBERT, former general su-) 
perintendent of the Board of Public Welfare | 
in Kansas City, Mo. [see the Survey for June 
29], together with the former superintendent 
of the municipal farm, the superintendent of ! 
the recreation department and a welfare | 
worker at the municipal farm, have gone 
into the War Camp Community service, - 
The superintendent of the women’s reforma- 
tory, the city factory inspector and the head , 
of the legal aid bureau also have resigned, ; 
and only the heads of the research bureau 
and the parole department remain. Mr. Hal- 
bert’s successor, Rev. W. H. Taylor, is a: 
Baptist minister who has been in Kansas. 
City for about five years. He has an- 
nounced that he intends to continue the work' 
along the same lines as formerly and to! 
stand for “trained workers and no ‘politics.’””~ 


i 


RETURNED Soldiers’ Welfare League is 
the name of a new Lutheran organization 
in Canada. 


INSTRUCTION for unemployed women tex~ 
tile operatives in housework, in sewing, and 
in various professions has been provided in! 
Sweden, where the government has set aside: 
a fund of 100,000 crowns ($26, 800 at nor=" 
mal exchange) for their tuition. 


THE exceptions taken to the sentence of 
the Rey. C. H. Waldron for violation of 
the Espionage act [see the Survey for Feb- 
ruary 16 and March 30] are not of sufficient: 
value, according to the attorney of the Civil 
Liberties Committee of the League of Demo- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 

| headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 

etc., five cents each word or initial, including 

the address, for each insertion. Address 

) Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
} 19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—A primary teacher in coun- 
ry home for girls. Address 2831 Survey. 


WANTED—A working housekeeper in 
ountry home for girls. Address 2832 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—A Supervisor for a Trades 
School for colored youth. Address 2838 
SURVEY. 


| SOCIAL SERVICE—Wanted a head- 
worker for the Social Service Department 
pf the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 
‘A good position for the right person. 


WANTED—A director for a small social 
enter. Address MontacueE House, 1528 S. 
‘Main St., Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED—Protestant man not subject 
o draft for store-keeper and_boys’ care- 
taker in children’s institution. Salary $55.00 
‘per month and complete maintenance. Ap- 
ly to New York OrPHANAGE, Hastings-on- 

‘Hudson, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PUBLICITY expert, young man, out of 
draft, excellent executive, organizer, lec- 
‘turer, editor, best references, wants position 
lin social service. Address 2835 Survey. 


WANTED—Position by young woman, 
in child-caring institution as visitor and 
placing agent or parole officer. Address 
2840 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Position as assistant super- 
intendent or matron in child-caring institu- 
tion. Address 2841 Survey. 

j 
~ YOUNG WOMAN, experiences in school 
and social work, and with general knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene work, wants posi- 
tion, assisting social psychiatrist or mental 
hygiene society doing propaganda work: 
Experience rather than salary desired. Ref- 
erences. Address 2843, Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOTHER of two children living in sub- 
urb desires to take entire charge of two or 
three children in her own home. Ages three 
to six years. Airy rooms, large garden, 
competent help, sympathetic companionship. 
Address 2842 Survey. 


RYE BEACH SCHOOL for Backward 
Children. Individual Instruction. Anna F. 
eeaven, Prin., 311 Post Road, Rye, New 

ork. 
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cratic Control, to make possible a success- 
ful appeal. The Boston attorney who studied 
the evidence has issued the following state- 
ment in regard to the case: “The injustice 
in this case is to be found in the fact that 
the jury in its findings found that Waldron 
wilfully attempted to cause insubordination, 
disloyalty, mutiny and refusal of duty, etc. 
I do not believe this to be the case, and there 
was ample evidence for the jury to find that 
in distributing the pamphlet, The Word of 
the Cross, he was simply stating his own per- 
sonal religious convictions.” 


JOEL DU BOIS HUNTER has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
United Charities of Chicago and will re- 
turn to that city to begin work on September 
1. Mr. Hunter’s long identification with the 
social work of Chicago as a resident of 
Chicago Commons for six years, as assistant 
superintendent of the Juvenile Protective 
Association and as chief probation officer of 
the juvenile court—the last named by virtue 
of passing the civil service examination at 
the head of the list—exceptionally equips 
and qualifies him for the city-wide work of 
his new Position. Mr. Hunter has completely 
recovered from’ the long illness that pre- 
vented him from entering upon his active 
duties as secretary of the California State 
Board of Charities which he had gone to the 
coast to assume. He will be welcomed back 
to Chicago by his many friends and co- 
workers with whom he cooperated so fully 
and effectively. 


A CENTRAL and two auxiliary commis- 
sions have been appointed by the Italian 
government to study and formulate measures 
necessary to pass from a state of war to a 
state of peace. One of the sub-commissions 
deals with administrative, judicial and 
social questions, the other with industrial, 
commercial and agricultural ones. Each 
will be subdivided into subject groups whose 
directors, with the two chairmen, will con- 
stitute the central commission. The latter 
will examine the findings of the sub-com- 
mittees and from these draft a general re- 
port for parliament. The personnel of all 
the committees and sections is to be nomi- 
nated by the president of the cabinet. 


THE House of Commons has passed on third 
and final reading the education bill intro- 
duced last year providing for nursery schools 
for children under five years of age, com- 
plete enforcement of compulsory school at- 
tendance between the ages of five and four- 
teen, and abolition of all employment for 
profit of children under twelve years of age. 


WHILE larger plans for civilian relief in 
Russia, linked as they are to considerations 
of a political nature, are still pending, the 
American Red Cross, in conformity with 
President Wilson’s desire to show American 
good will, is equipping a relief ship with 
foodstuffs, clothing and medicine for dis- 
patch “at the earliest possible moment.” <A 
group of Red Cross representatives will go on 
the same ship. One of the special objects 
of the expedition will be to help in caring 
for prisoners returning from Germany and 
Austria who, in large numbers, have been 
underfed and are afflicted with tuberculosis. 


IN a report of the Department of Commerce 
occurs the following paragraph: “Indict- 
ments resulting from Eastland disaster. The 
courts have not acted under existing indict- 
ments in the matter of the licensed officers 
who were in charge of the steamer Eastland 
when she sank. Therefore, the suspended 
inquiry into the conduct of these officers has 
not been concluded. The attention of the 
proper authorities has been called without 
result to the delay of over two years, and 
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to its results in preventing the conclusion of 
the inquiry into the conduct of the licensed 
officers required by law.” 

“The graves of 812 victims,” writes Prof. 
Graham Taylor, “who lost their lives by the 
overturning of the steamer at her dock in 
the Chicago River make their own comment, 
which might include the fact that the official 
complaining of this outrageous delay was 
not conspicuous for efforts to expedite the in- 
quiry instituted at the time for the purpose 
of determining whether the officers licensed 
by his department were to be held responsi- 
ble for the disaster.” 


A SECOND unit of reconstruction aides has 
been selected by the surgeon-general to go to 
France where the first unit has been working 
since early in May. It will consist to one- 
half of women trained in physio-therapy 
and the other half of specialists in occupa- 
tional therapy; the first being graduates 
from normal schools of physical education 
and experienced in dealing with pathological 
cases, and the second having had special 
training in industrial crafts. The aides are 
assigned to base and general hospitals as 
civilian employes of the medical department 
of the army and help in the physical and 
mental “reconstruction” of disabled soldiers 
before these are discharged. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, ‘four weebly “insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 
ADULT EDUCATION AND THE War. A plea for 
the compulsory education of the non- 
English-speaking foreign-born adult. By 
Max Loeb, Marquette building, Chicago. 


For VALuge aaa A Discussion of Industrial 


Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grrts anp Kxaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Maxinc THs Boss Eryicient. The Beginnings of 
A. Fitch. 


a New Industrial Regime. John 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


HeEAvEN AND Heit. Swedenborg’s great work. 100 
pages, 15 cts. postpaid. Pastor Landenberger, 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Srory or Co-opsration. By Agnes D, War- 
basse. 16 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 

You Sxoutp Know Asour Crepit Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon 
shire Street, Boston. 
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American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3; official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Origi- 
nal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education ieee toe 93 
Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a years 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
Mestal Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 

giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished hy National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., ‘New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly 
700 pages on race relations here ante 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy eat hec 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


—_———————L————_——====[=_—======_= 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a lime per month; four weekly buser- 
tious; copy uschenged throughout the month, 
First Natrona ConvENTION or American Coor- 
ERATIVE Societies, Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 W. 13 St., New York. 


$1 See for 


THE SURVEY 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged calphaberieallyal 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


Tf you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. 

Correspondence is bnviteld by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the Survey can serve’ 
was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and zational prozsrams—how, when 
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and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demanis. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn, 
Birth Registration, Aasrim. 
Blindness, Neps. 

Cancer, Ascc, 

Charities, Nesw. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


‘Ss DIRECTORY OF’ SOGIAL AGENCIES 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Nesw, PrRaa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal] Research. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sso. 
Conservation, CcuL. 

{of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Ctra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca, 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. 
abled Men 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


for Crippled and Dis- 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywcea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work, Bur. 

Electoral Reform, T1, ApRL. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soe. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prey. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. fer Public Health Nursing. 
Ncsw, Newa, Rer. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLL. 
Home Economics, AHEA, 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hospitals, Nasrr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apga. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, ReicpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. — 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Ncwa, Niws, NLucan. 
Insanity, Ncmu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Labor Laws, Aatt, Nete. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Crprm, Ncmu, 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Ti. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Nopun, 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 
Peonage, Naacp, 

Playgrounds, PRaa. 

Physical Training, Apga, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rar. 
Hampton Institute. j 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. re 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


. 7 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. | 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 

Nsywca, NwwcyMca, APEA, 
REMEDIAL LOANS ; 

Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 3 
Sanatoria, Naspt. ; 
Self-Government, Niww. ; 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa, Mssx. 
Schools, Auea, Hi, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE | 


Com. on Ch, and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among N coca 
Nwweymca, Porta. 


SOCIAL WORK j 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. { 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex, 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacjw. 


Tuberculosis Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AAtLu. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ 
Gwcc, Nwweymca, RcicpM. 


Work of Yweas 
WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. ' 


proc fs Soldiers, Natl War Work Council: 


C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 
Working” Girls, Iacyw, Nras, ’Niww. | 
ALPHABETICAL LIST : 


| 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS-- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for} 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main-~ 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; , 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. : ; 

‘ 

i 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- ‘ 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude ‘ 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti~/ 
more. iterature. tinibits. Urges prenatal in- > 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra-* 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ions in home, school, institution and community. 
ublishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
‘athedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


MERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
cting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—Wm. Dudley Foulke, pres.; C. 
G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Advocates a rational and fundamental re- 
form in electing representatives. Pamphlet free. 
Membership $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
IATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
oression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
‘iseases, and the promotion of sound sex education, 
nformation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
juest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00, Memberships include quarterly 
nagazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
talled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 


nished. 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
BePerkyssec’y 3) 1210) Wil laa Ste) iNew) nny ork: 


To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 3@ Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
| ‘mer. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature, 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
nducts National Americanization program. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 
acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
| disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
uarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. emberships: 
nnual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fitth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 


tials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres.; William T. Cross, gen. 
sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court Chicago. General or- 
ganization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 
Main division and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. Herman Biggs. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, W. J. Norton. 


Uniting of Native and Foreign Born, Graham 
Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; William H. Baldwin, sec’y; A. S. Frissell, 
treas.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; develops 
necessary agencies of relief; encourages co-opera- 
tion between existing agencies; trains Negro so- 
cial workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
ean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 

in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 

of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, ete.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


‘RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St. New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert AVE de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’v; Tuskegee, Ala. 


Professor John Dewey of Columbia says: “It is a forceful and vivid presentation of a point of view with respect 
to education which is as novel as it is illuminating.” 


CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY 2, neon manor Nevsuso | 


How is the industrial efficiency necessary te America after the war to be produced and maintained without Prussianizing the 
workers? 


This is the question which Miss Marot answers in this forward-looxing and stimulating book. She shows that productive force | 
} 
i 


really depends (among free workers) on satisfaction of the creative impulse, and that this impulse in the worker must be 
recognized and educated. 


Creative Impulse in Industry is the result of a survey of conditions specially made by the author for the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments, and is heartily endorsed by that body. 


BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE: Revolution or Reconstruction 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS, Author of “The Socialistic Movement in England, etc.” Ready August ft 


It is here argued that the problem of reconstruction after the war is essentially a revolutionary one, in the sense that it implies 
the making of fundamental changes in a rapid manner instead of by the slower methods of reform and evolution. To attempt 
to show how this revolution may be carried out in a peaceful way, “in due form of law,” avoiding violence, is the purpose of 
this work, which deals in a vigorous and independent way with the problems of demobilization, industrial control, taxation, 
agricultural reform and small holdings, the probable effects of the war in foreign countries, the foreign policy of the future and 
the reaction of Huropean politics on British problems. The book sets forth no Utopian schemes, but is a sane effort at construc- 
tive imagination, and will be welcomed as an important contribution to the discussion of the Problems of the Peace. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSECLEANING 


By WM. PARR CAPES and JEANNE D. CARPENTER, Introduction by Hon. Cornelius F. Burnes. Net $6.00 


This publication brings together in compact form, and presents in an interesting and easily understandable way, the experiences 
of American cities with the various methods uséd for the collection and disposal of their municipal wastes—street refuse, sew- 
age, garbage, rubbish, manure, and ashes. It summarizes the views of experts on all points on which there is general agree- 
ment, and gives the opinions on both sides of controversial questions. It presents a formidable amount of data that can only 
be collected from a large mass of literature and hundreds of, municipal departments and bureaus. Each report, before being 
sent to the official requesting it, was subjected to the severest expert criticism, 


MAIDS, WIVES AND WIDOWS 


The Law of the Land and of the Various States as 
it Affects Women 


By ROSE FALLS BRES. Net $2.00 


WN. Y. Tribune says: “A singularly lucid and comprehen- 
sive conspectus of all the legislation in question, suffi- 
ciently detailed to serve the layman’s needs and sufficient- 
ly suggestive to be of directing value to the professional 
reader. To our mind, every woman should systematically 
study law, as she does the three ‘R’s’; and to the mul- 
titude who have not done so, as well as to those who have, 
this volume will be a veritable treasure.” 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT py azissa Franc. 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTIAS ALEXANDER. Net $2.00 
With an Introductory word by Professor John Dewey, of 
Columbia University. 
In this book, which for its original and convincing argu- 
ment and width of scope must arrest the attention of 
every thinking man and woman, the author claims that it 
is only by the extended use of the CONSCIOUS INTELLI- 


GENCE that the human race can enter upon its SU-. 


PREME INHERITANCE. He concludes that the time 
has now arrived for man to renounce the supposedly in- 
fallible guidance of instinct and to replace it by the con- 
scious guidance and control of the entire human organ- 


Net $2.00 


With an Introduction by Adelaide R. Hasse, Chief of the Economics Division N. Y, Public Library. 


Dr. Frank Crane, in the NV. Y. Globe, says: “‘The Government of the United States is not paternal, but it is fraternal. 
of much more help to each one of us if we understand its activities better. 


It can be 
In no country of the world and at no time in his- 


tory has any nation undertaken more seriously and more efficiently the problem of assisting the individuals who compose it. 


The Government of the United States is of immense practical help to the people. 


intelligible way.” 


SALT. The Education of Griffith Adams 


By CHARLES G. NOKRIS. Net $1.50 
The Boston Transcript says: “A finely significant novel 
written with a deep understanding of the facts and with 
a@ spiritual insight that does not flag even for a moment 
as it throws light into the dark corners of human nature. 
Tt is the province of the novel to awaken us to obscure 
and seldom acknowledged truths, and that is what Mr. 
Norris does for us in ‘Salt.’” 


THE PROMISE OF AIR 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, author of “The Wave, “Ju- 

lius Le Vallon,” “The Garden of Survival,’ ete. Net. $1.50 
Boston Transcript says: “An exceptional novelty.” 
Philadelphia Ledger says: “Mr. Blackwood's imaginative 
treatment, and his sense of the endless beauty of the 
world, make the novel as beautiful as it is remarkable and 
inspiring.” 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


Highly commended by John Mase field. 


This book goes at the matter in a concise and 


KARMA. A Re-Incarnation Play 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD AND VIOLET PEARN.. 


Net $1.60 
The theme is the expiation of a fault committed in pre- 
vious incarnations by a woman who is married to one 
man and is loved by another. The authors show us the 
same characters in four different lives, one of them being 
England of to-day, and the others being ancient Egypt, 
Greece in the time of Alexander, and Italy in the days 
of the Medicis. The fate of the three works itself out and 
reparation is made. 


THE CLOUD 


By SARTELL PRENTICE. Net 50 cents 


A stirring and eloquent appeal to the deepest moral con- 
victions of all nationalities in America for loyalty to the 
war as our cause and to Great Britain as our ally. 


Net $2.00 


Boston Transcript says: “No English poet of late, with the exception of Walter de la Mare, has a purer strain of magic than 
Siegfried Sassoon. Unknown to American readers, this poet comes out of war-stricken’ England, with a gift of incomparable 
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beauty, awakening our spirits to gleaming vistas beyond the ruck and gloom of the present.” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


